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State Sovereignty—Forgotten Testimony. 


By Caas. Harris. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30th, 1881. 


Rev'd J. Wm. Jones, Secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. : 

Dear Str—The Hon. Jefferson Davis in his admirable argument 
exposing the absurdity of Judge Story’s theory, that the Declaration of 
Independence implied or declared that the people of the several re- 
volted colonies were “one whole people,” (i. e. one sovereign political 
community,) forcibly says, at page 126, of Vol. I of “The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government,” that if so, then the colony of 
Maryland must have been in a state of “rebellion” against the other 
colonies, as well as against Great Britain, from 1778 to 1781, “during 
which period Maryland refused to ratify or be bound by the Articles 
of Confederation,” which instrument, if Judge Story’s theory be cor- 
rect, was, as Mr. Davis pertinently remarks,‘ binding upon her, as a 
majority of the ‘whole people’ had adopted it.” Mr. Davis then con- 
tinues as follows: “A fortiori, North Carolina and Rhode Island were 
in a state of rebellion while they declined to ratify and recognize the 
Constitution adopted by the other eleven fractions of this united peo- 
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ple. Yet no hint of such pretension—of any claim over them by the 
majority—of any assertion of ‘the supremacy of the Union’—is to be 
found in any of the records of the period.” 

The production of Mr. Davis, in the last of the above quoted sen- 
tences, of negative evidence only in support of his position as to the 
attitude of the eleven United States towards North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, shows, I think, that when he wrote his argument on this subject 
he could not have been aware of the existence of Government records, 
proving by the most direct, positive and clear testimony that the 
United States Government, among the very earliest of its official trans- 
actions,(i. e. at the first and second sessions of the first Congress in 
1789-90,) formally and by legislative acts, acknowledged North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island to be outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and no more subject to “the supremacy of the Union” than 
France or China was, and thereby acknowledged their independence. 

That Mr. Davis should not have been aware of the existence of this 
most important testimony is not at all to be wondered at, when we re- 
flect that writers on constitutional questions, or questions of civil law, 
when searching among ancient and obsolete statutes in the hope of 
finding matter pertinent to the objects they have in view, do, as a rule, 
examine first the title or caption of a law under the impression that it 
is always a reliable indicator of the contents of the law, and if they 
see no allusion in the title to the object of their search, they are very 
apt to conclude that there is nothing in the law relating to it, and to 
proceed no farther in their examination of the law. 

Several years ago, while rummaging among the early statutes of 
the Federal Government, I discovered * the important testimony which 
is the principal subject of this paper, and on asking many able and ex- 
perienced lawyers and jurists, among whom was an eminent ex-judge 
of a United States District Court, if they knew, or had ever heard of 
this testimony, I was answered in the negative by each of them. 

Appended to this paper will be found the full titles with extracts 
from and condensed statements of the substance of pertinent parts of 
certain five statutes or acts passed by the first Congress that ever as- 
sembled under the present Constitution. 

The dates of those five acts are respectfully: July the 4th, July the 
20th, July the 31st, Septageher the 16th, 1789, and February 8th, 1790. 








*Although it is a regular record of the proceedings of Congress, and has always 
been accessible to any person, I call it a discovery from the fact that everybody 
seems to have forgotten it. 
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In the course of this paper, I shall cite other acts, which are not ap- 
pended hereto. The title of neither of the first four of these acts makes 
any mention of North Carolina or Rhode Island, nor do the two first 
acts mention either of those States even in their text; but before the 
reader shall have finished reading in this paper the study of those five 
acts as taken together, and as bearing on each other, he will see clearly 
how the text of the two first came to operate on the commerce and 
ships of North Carolina and Rhode Island, and were intended to be made 
so to operate. The text, however, of the last three of the acts will de- 
stroy forever any doubt that may have heretofore lingered in the reader's 
mind, even if he were Judge Story redivivus ; who, it is clear to my 
mind, (if he was sincere in his theory) could never have read and made 
a study of these five acts grouped together in one body, as it were, and 
separated from the many other acts that lie between them, but have no 
bearing on them, Had he done so, he, even if he had been only a 
second-rate lawyer, would have seen that they constituted a fatal ob- 
stacle to the validity of his theory. 

The mention of North Carolina by name in the title of the fifth of 
these acts, (viz.: that of Febuary 8th, 1790,) while Rhode Island is not 
mentioned in that title, would naturally not be suggestive of anything 
of the slightest importance to any one searching for information on this 
subject, inasmuch as he would infer from the date of the act (over 
two months after North Carolina had ratified the Constitution), and 
from the mention of that State only in the title, that the act had 
reference only to the entrance of that State into the Union. While the 
act does provide for extending the laws of the Union over North Caro- 
lina, it, at the same time, makes in its text most unqualified admissions 
of the independent nationality of Rhode Island, (reciting her name,) 
and of her entire independence of ard political alienation from the United 
States. 

From the beginning of the government, in April, 1789, down to 
the 31st of July, of that year, there was no revenue law whatever of the 
United State in force. The first act laying “ duties on goods, wares and 
merchandizes,” (being the second act of any kind ever passed by Con- 
gress) although enacted on the 4th of July, yet, by its own terms, was 
not nor could it become an operative law until the lst of August next 
following. The next revenue act, being the third act ever passed by 
Congress, was enacted on the 20th of July, 1789, and it imposed duties 
not on the cargoes, but on the tonnage only of ships or vessels coming 
into the ports of the eleven United States; but this act, by its own 
terms, could not become operative law until the 15th of August next 
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following. The above mentioned two acts were the only revenue acts 
that were passed during the year 1789. 

And now the time has arrived, I conceive, for us to enquire why did 
Congress postpone the operation of the act of July 4th to the lst of 
August, and the act of July 20th to the 15th of August. No reason for 
this postponement is apparent on the face of either of the acts, and, so 
far as I know, history assigns no cause for it. Readers of American 
history well know that there was very strong reason for those two laws 
to have been passed early in May, and to have gone into operation im- 
mediately on their passage. The eleven United States of that day were 
as a Confederacy, utterly impecunious and in very urgent need of im- 
mediate revenues, and yet we have before us the strange spectacle of 
Congress idly waiting, without any visible cause, from April to August 
before putting into effect any measures for raising much needed rev- 
enues. 

I have a theory, Mr. Secretary, which explains, I think, this other- 
wise unaccountable delay of Congress, and furnishes, doubtless, the true 
reason for it. It is well known that the Congress of the summer of 
1789 and all their constituents were exceedingly desirous that North 
Carolina and Rhode Island should enter the Union. Notwithstanding 
that each of these two States had already held its own separate con- 
vention and had therein refused to ratify the Constitution, yet Congress 
knew that numerous and able friends of the Union were then, and had 
been during the prior winter and spring, diligently at work within each 
of the two States, urging the early assembling of a second convention ; 
and it was known that there was a very fair prospect of such conven- 
tion being called soon. 

[North Carolina did, indeed, call her second convention in November 
of that year, and ratified the Constitution on the 29th of that month.] 

Now if the two States could be induced to ratify the Constitution 
before any legislation of Congress should be effected of a character 
bearing on them as countries foreign to the United States, the friends of 
the United States could say in Europe as well as in America that there 
had been no disruption of the Union when Congress assembled in April 
1789, and no secession of eleven States from the first union; and that 
the delay of North Carolina and Rhode Island in ratifying the new 
Constitution would be spoken of merely as the exceeding caution of 
those two States, as manifested by their taking ample time to deliberate 
and decide on a matter of so great importance. 

But time wore on, and when the 31st day of July arrived, (one day 
only, mind you, before the act of 4th July would begin to operate,) and 
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neither of the two States had yet called their second convention, Con- 
gress saw that they were then compelled to take action, and the law 
of the 3lst July was the result of that action. 

And now, mark you, how tenderly and in what a conciliatory spirit 
Congress treated the two recusant sisters in that act while being under 
the necessity of legislating towards each of them as towards any other 
foreign country. 

Congress well knew, in fact they virtually say so in the act, that un- 
less something were done at once, the General Revenue Act of July 4th, 
would begin at once, i. e. on lst August, to take effect on the products 
and manufactures of the two States when imported into the United 
States, for that act excepted no country that was outside of the American 
Union of that date. The second paragraph of the 38th section of the 
act of 3lst July declares that North Carolina and Rhode Island were 
then owtside of the Union, when it says, “this act doth not extend to 
the collecting of duties within either of the said two States,” and it 
gives the reason why, viz: because they “have not as yet ratified the 
present Constitution.” Being unwilling, as yet,* to permit the act of 
July 4th to operate on the products and home manufactures of 
North Carolina and Rhode Island when imported into the United 
States, but at the same time knowing that if all goods imported into 
the United States from those two States were to be exempted from duties, 
the certain result would be that no revenue could be collected in any 
of the ports of the United States, for all goods from Europe or Asia 
designed ultimately for the United States would be sure, for obvious 
reasons, to be sent first fo North Carolina and Rhode Island. Congress 
in order to exhibit at one and the same time its conciliatory spirit to- 
wards the two States, and to gather also the entire duties from imported 
European and Asiatic goods, whether coming or not into the United 
States, through North Carolina and Rhode Island, very neatly effected 
both objects by the 39th section of the act of July 31st, in the words 
following : 

“SEcTION 39.— Be ut therefore further enacted; That all goods, wares 
and merchandize, not of their own growth or manufacture, which shall 
be imported from either of the said two States of Rhode Island and 





*I say ‘as yet,” for, as we progress in this paper, we will come to the time and 
shall see when Congress did levy duties under the act of July 4th, on the home 
manufactures of the two States coming into thé United States, as high in amount 
as were the duties that were levied on the same kinds of manufactures imported 
from any other foreign country. 
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Providence Plantations, or North Carolina, into any other port or place 
within the limits of the United States as settled by the late treaty of 
peace,* shall be subject to the like duties, seizures and forfeitures as 
goods, wares or merchandize imported from any State or country with- 
out the said limits.” 

Some reader of that act who may not be overmuch skilled in the 
interpretation of legal phraseology, might possibly here say to me in 
perfect sincerity and honesty, “But, Mr. H., the phrase * * * 
‘imported from either of the said two States of North Carolina and 
Rhode Island, into any other port or place within the limits of the 
United State,’ &c., plainly indicates, from its grammatical construction, 
that Congress meant to assert and did assert by their use of that 
phraseology that North Carolina and Rhode Island were, on the 31st 
July, 1789, ‘ within the limits of the United States.” 

In reply to such reader, who would most probably be a StoryWe, with 
his mind so befogged by the sophistries-of his Magnus Apollo as to be 
unable to perceive the force of any point or argument that might militate 
against the judge's theory, I should say, “if the phraseology you quote 
from the act of July 31st had not been followed by the next eight words 
that are in that act, viz.: ‘as settled by the late Treaty of Peace,’ there 
would, at first blush, appear to be some force in your remark, if we 
should regard only the words you quote isolated from what precedes 
and follows them. But when we take the words you quote in connec- 
tion with their whole context, the meaning is very clear, although not 
what you suppose it to be; but if we suppress the above-mentioned eight 
important words, we then convert sections 38 and 39 into a jumble of 
ridiculous contradictions and arrant nonsense. If Congress meant to 
assert what you say it does assert in section 39, then the collection of 
duties by United States Custom-House officers in the ports of North 
Carolina and Rhode Island from foreign goods imported from across the 
ocean into those two States in August would have been perfectly legal 
and proper, but Congress, in section 38, denies this legality and divests 
itself of all authority in the premises when it declares in that section 
that United States’ duties cannot be collected ‘within either of the 
two States,’ and in section 39 declares North Carolina and Rhode Island 
not to be within the limits of the then United States when it directs 
that goods not of their own growth or manufacture, which “shall be im- 
ported from either the said two States” shall pay duties on arrival in 
United States ports. This provision of the act in question shows, by 





* The treaty of 1782 with Great Britain. 
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the way, how the revenue act of the 4th of July was brought into ope- 
ration on North Carolina and Rhode Island, although neither of those 
two States is mentioned either in the title or in the text of that act. If 
the two States were at that time integral portions of the United States, 
then it would have been utterly impossible, even if both parties were 
were willing, for goods to be imported from them into the United States, 
because the goods would be already in the United States before leaving 
either of the two States, and the Constitution would prohibit Congress 
from levying duties on them. When we come, however, to analyze the 
whole phrase, including the eight words before referred to, and taken in 
connection with the entire section, we see at once what Congress meant. 
The entire phrase, including the eight words referred to, does not de- 
scribe, nor was it meant to describe the United States of July, 1789, 
but that geographical area on the Continent of America which Great 
Britain had acknowledged, in the Treaty of Peace, to be free from her 
jurisdiction in 1782. 


Why Congress employed this peculiar and cumbersome phraseology 
in section 39 is, I think, very apparent Out of a kind regard for the 
feelings of their late two political associates they desired, even when 
framing revenue laws designed to tax goods coming into the United 
States from those former associates, to employ, and they deemed it 
politic to employ, language that would, as much as possible, disguise 
and soften the situation, which it was hoped would be of but short 
duration. In accordance with this view we find Congress using, in 
section 38, such mollifying phrases as “ for the present” and “as yet.” 
But as time rolled on and the two States still kept out of the Union we 
find Congress, in the act of September 16th, throwing aside this sen- 
timentality, and speaking right out in church, when they commenced 
in that act to call things by their plain every-day names without em- 
ploying any roundabout, namby-pamby phraseology. Let any one 
read sections 2 and 3 of that act and he will see that if France and 
Spain had been the only and special subjects of those sections they 
could not have been mentioned and referred to therein in language 
more strongly recognizing their unqualified independence of and com- 
plete political alienation from the United States of that day than North 
Carolina and Rhode Island are mentioned and referred to in the act. 


In like manner does the 7th section of the act of February 7th and 
8th, 1790, enacted after North Carolina entered the Union, and re- 
viving the 2d section of the act of September 16th towards the citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, go direct to the point in the fewest possible 
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words, without beating about the bush, and thereby admits Rhode 
Island to have then been a country foreign to the United States. 

Having, I think, Mr. Secretary, effectually disposed of our imaginary 
disciple of Judge Story I will now go back to the subject that was be- 
fore us before he came on the tapis. That subject was my theory at- 
tempting to account for the very strange delay of Congress in providing 
for the collection of revenues for the Treasury of the United States, 
As additional and corroborative proof of the probable correctness of 
that theory I now call your attention to the fact that Congress did not, 
until the 3lst of July, divide the seaboard territory of the United 
States and a part of the Ohio river into revenue districts and establish 
ports of entry therein. They could very easily have done this in the 
first week of May, but they refrained from doing so, and why? Plainly 
because, as I think, they saw that when they should come to do so 
they could not divide up into revenue districts the territory of foreign 
countries (i. e. North Carolina and Rhode Island), nor establish United 
States ports of entry in those countries. 

They wished, as before said, to avoid as long as possible any legisla- 
tion that would bear on North Carolina and Rhode Island as foreign 
countries, and that would acknowledge them to be such. But the lst 
of August was only one day off, and action must be taken, and that 
action resulted in the first thirty-seven sections of the act of July 31st. 

In those sections Congress among other things divided up the terri- 
tory of eleven only of the States, and certain territory on the Ohio 
river, from its rapids to its mouth, (being the district of Louisville,) 
into revenue districts, and established ports of entry therein; but it 
carefully refrained in that act from dividing the territory of North 
Carolina and Rhode Island into such districts, and from establishing 
ports of entry in either of those two States. This, of course, was an 
open, unqualified admission by Congress that those two States were 
countries foreign to the United States. 

But Mr. Secretary, even if my theory accounting for the delay re- 
ferred to be without foundation, it cannot have any bearing on nor 
affect in the slightest degree the impregnability of the facts which I 
have brought forward, and will yet produce in this paper to prove con- 
clusively that the Congress of 1789 did not deem the people of the 
United States to be “one whole people,” one political community pos- 
sessed of its own original inherent sovereignty, supreme in all respects 
over every other power in the land. 

In addition to the evidences already adduced herein proving the 
Confederate status of the separate people of the several States, and 
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disproving the alleged consolidated character of the people of the 
United States, and showing that the people of any one State was, when 
ratifying the Constitution, a distinct sovereignty itself, and not a mere 
fraction of one sovereign people, I now cite a portion of the 2d section 


of the act of September 16th, 1789, underscoring the words to which 


I wish the reader's attention to be particularly directed. That section 
enacts, “That all the privileges and advantages to which ships and 
vessels, owned by citizens of the United States, are by law entitled, shall 
be, until the 15th day of January next, extended to ships and vessels 
wholly owned by citizens of the States of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations.” 

The citizens of the United States on the one hand, and the citizens 
of Spain on the other, could not in a legislative act of Congress be 
placed in stronger antithesis (and here it is political antithesis) than 
the citizens of the United States as one party, and the citizens of 
North Carolina and Rhode Island as another party, are placed in this 
act. This section shows also that if it had not been enacted, the pro- 
visions of the Tonnage Act of July 20th, which had commenced to 
take effect on the ships of North Carolina and Rhode Island on the 
15th of August, would have continued operating on them after the 
16th September, thus showing that although the ships of North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island are not mentioned as such in the act of 20th 
July, (neither are the ships of other foreign countries mentioned by the 
names of their countries,) yet they were intended to be embraced by 
the general expressions in the act, to which the reader is referred. 

Pray observe that the concluding clause of the 40th section of the 
act of 3lst July, although not mentioning either North Carolina or 
Rhode Island by name, (nor does it mention the then Spanish Colonies, 
Florida and Louisiana, adjoining the United States,) totally prohibits 
commerce by /and between those two States and the United States, as 
well as the Colonies mentioned, in goods not the growth or manufacture 
of the two States, and it confiscates the goods and “the carriages, 
horses and oxen that shall.be employed in conveying the same.” 

What stronger evidence than this would you desire to show that 
North Carolina and Rhode Island were at that time regarded by Con- 
gress, and acknowledged as countries wholly foreign to the United 
States? I omitted mentioning, in its more appropriate place above, 
the additional strong evidence that the 40th section of the act of July 
81st, exhibits when it prohibits vessels of North Qarolina or Rhode 
Island, of a capacity less than thirty tons, from bringing into the 
United States goods not of their own growth or manufacture. 
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By the act of the 24th of September, 1789, (not appended hereto, 
but to be found in any edition of the “ United States Statutes at 
Large”) Congress created the Supreme Court of the United States and 
divided up into thirteen judicial districts the eleven States then com- 
posing the United States, mentioning each of them by name, and call- 
ing them in the aggregate “The United States”; but it took care not 
to mention North Carolina or Rhode Island in the act, nor to make 
either of them part or parcel of those judicial districts. Here was 
another recognition by the United States of the independence of those 
two States as foreign countries. 

By the act of March Ist, 1790, (not appended hereto) after North 
Carolina had entered the Union, Congress provided for taking a census 
of “the inhabitants of the United States.” In that act it directs the 
appointment of marshals and their assistants to execute the objects of 
the act, and it specifies by name each of the twelve States that, in 
March of that year, composed the United States, but among the twelve 
names that of Rhode Island does not appear, and the act appoints no 
marshals for the enumeration of her inhabitants. 

What does this mean but an acknowledgement by Congress of the 
independence and foreign character of Rhode Island ? 

After that State entered the Union in May, 1790, Congress by a 
special act, viz: the act of July 5th, 1790, (not appended hereto) pro- 
vided for the separate enumeration of her inhabitants. 

What I have herein adduced proves, I think, beyond all question 
that the Government of the United States did in 1789 formally and 
officially acknowledge the absolute independence and sovereignty in 
that year of North Carolina and Rhode Island, and of the latter State 
in 1790 also; that those two States were then not subject to the 
“supremacy of the Union,” and that they were countries as much 
foreign to the United States as France or Spain was; and it of course 
utterly demolishes Judge Story’s theory (attempted to be based on an 
expression in the Declaration of Independence) that the people of the 
United States were, in a political sense, one sovereign consolidated 
people. 

By-the-way, Mr. Secretary, with regard to that expression, viz: 
“ When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds,” &c., there is a view of it which I 
have never seen taken, but which, I think, shows that the expression 
was not intended to mean or to assert that the people of the several 
colonies then in rebellion were the people of only one sovereign politi- 
cal community, divided up into territorial factions called States. Who 
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was the author of the Declaration? Thomas Jefferson. Who was the 
author of the celebrated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798? I answer 
again, Thomas Jefferson. Now will any sane man who has read those 
resolutions have the hardihood to assert that he believes Thomas 
Jefferson, when writing the expression I have quoted from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, thought, or intended to assert in that expression, 
that the people of the several revolted colonies were one sovereign, 
supreme political community ? 

To assert such belief is to assert that either in the one or the other 
of those two documents Mr. Jefferson consciously stultified and contra- 
dicted himself in the grossest and most palpable manner imaginable. 
Is it conceivable that the great statesmen who in 1798 decribed the 
Constitution as a “Federal Compact,” to which “each State acceded as 
a State and is an integral party, its co-States forming as to itself the 
other party,” that the statesman who was first to declare that “ nullifi- 
cation” by a State or States of acts of Congress under certain circum- 
stances “is the rightful remedy,” and that “every State has a natural 
right in cases not within the compact, (casus non foederis), to nullify of 
their own right, all assumptions of power by others within their own 
limits,” and who asserted that ‘‘ Congress [7. e. the general government] 
was not a party [to] but merely the creature of the compact and sub- 
ject, as to its assumption of power, to the final judgment of” the States, 
“by whom and for whose use itself and its powers were all created and 
modified ;” and who asserted “that the government created by this 
compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of the powers dele- 
gated to itself, * * * * but that, as in all other cases of compact 
among powers having no common judge, each party has an equal right 
to judge for itself as well of infractions as of the mode and manner of 
redress,"’—is it, I repeat, conceivable that the author of such views 
of the Constitution, of the States and the general government, could 
ever have entertained the idea, much more could have promulgated it 
throughout the Union and to the world in an important public docu- 
ment, that the people of the several States were only mere territorial 
fractions of one great sovereign political community possessed by its 
own inherent, original right of all the powers of absolute sovereignty ? 
Why, the question answers itself, and only in one way to any man of 
ordinary intelligence who has read the Declaration of Independence 
and the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. 

Have we any reason to suppose that the signers (other than Mr. Jef- 
ferson) to the Declaration of Independence, entertained Judge Story’s 
theory as based on the phrase “one people?” To say nothing of their- 
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being as fully conversant as Mr. Jefferson was with the facts relating to 
this subject that I have herein presented, let the record of the most im- 
portant one of their own subsequent acts answer. It is well known that 
some of them were engaged in framing, about two years after the date 
of the Declaration, the first Constitution of the United States, and that 
all of them approved and advocated the ratification of that Constitution 
by all the States. I append the first three articles of that Constitution, 


“ ArtTIcLE I. The style of this Confederacy shall be the United States 
of America. 

ArtictE II. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
Confederation” [not this people] “expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

ArticuE III. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other for the common defense, the security 
of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding them- 
selves to assist each other against all force offered to or attacks made 
upon them, or any one of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade 
or any pretense whatever.” 


Is it conceivable that the signers of the Declaration, if they enter- 
tained Judge Story’s theory respecting the sovereignty of that absurd 
political myth, “the people of the United States,” would have so stulti- 
fied themselves, have so ignored their own belief, would have been such 
open and villainous traitors to their supreme sovereign, this alleged one 
people, as to have framed, advocated and urged upon their constituents 
the ratification of those three articles—articles flatly contradicting in 
almost every line the theory which Judge Story foisted upon a deluded 
{Northern} people? And yet, right in the face of the facts detailed in 
this paper, and with which the Judge was intimately conversant, he 
seems to have believed, and unfortunately caused mauy millions of peo- 
ple to believe sincerely that the people of those thirteen Confederate 
Sovereign Nations were, at the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
one consolidated supreme, sovereign people, dominant over the entire 
country, at the very time that this alleged sovereign people possessed 
as one people no government whatever, nor did they pretend to have 
any. To this seeming belief of Judge Story’s, I can only respond by 
quoting in part (and adding to it) the old Roman poet's famous excla- 
mation: 


Oredant “ Judaeus Appella,” 
Americanurvue Story! ‘* Non ego.” 
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I mention the Judge's belief as a seeming belief. It may appear 
harsh, but when we remember that the Judge was a lawyer, and a very 
able one, I find it exceedingly difficult to entertain the idea that he 
sincerely believed in his own theory. The historian, Motley, as Mr. 
Davis shows, published in England during the late war, most glaring 
misstatements on the general subject discussed in this paper, statements 
of whose atrocious falsehood he (Motley) could not, in view of his most 
extensive political erudition, possibly have been ignorant. 

It may be possibly asked by some consolidationist, if Mr. Jefferson, 
by the phrase “one people,” did not mean one people, why then did he 
employ the phrase ? 

While I have shown, I think, beyond all question, that he could not 
have meant nor have intended to indicate by the words “one people” 
that the people of the several States were a consolidated people com- 
posing as to the supreme sovereignty only one sole political community, 
there is no question in my mind, especially when we remember that the 
Declaration was intended much more as an address and an appeal to 
the outside world than to the inhabitants of the States, that he employed 
the words in question only in the sense that as to the common enemy 
(Great Britain) as well as to the other powers of the world, the people 
of the Confederated Colonies were, to all intents and purposes, politically 
one people, while as to the internal political relations between them- 
selves, he well knew they were altogether of another character. The 
Kentucky resolutions preve that. The people of the States, under the 
first Constitution as well as under the present Constitution, always have 
been regarded by foreign powers and treated with as one single politi- 
cal community, one sovereign State, and that, too, very properly. In 
fact, from the necessity of the case, it could not be otherwise; for when 
the States, one by one, and at different dates acceded each as an integral 
State and not as a faction of one people, to the first as well as to the 
present Constitution, and appointed their common agent, the govern- 
ment of the United States, to be their only medium of political inter- 
course between themselves and foreign powers, they thereby gave notice 
to all those powers that as to them (i. e., all foreign powers,) they were 
but one power, one people. This, of unavoidable necessity, must be the 
case in all Confederations of sovereign States, who, by the terms of the 
compact between the Confederating parties, notify the other powers of 
the world that political or diplomatic intercourse can be had with them 
only through their common agent. 

It must be further recollected that when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was published to the world, there was not the scrip of a pen 
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between the States in the shape of any form of government or constitu- 
tion whatever, nor did they pretend that there was then any such form 
of Federal or general government in existence. The Congress of 1774, 
as well as that of 1775, was a mere consulting and advisory body so 
far as its relations towards the several colonies were concerned, and it 
pretended to no govermental authority over them. 

Mr. Rutledge, a delegate from South Carolina to the Congress of 
1774, said, in a speech in that body in September of that year, and 
without contradiction from any one, “ We have no legal authority, 
* * *, We have no coercive authority. Our constituents are bound 
only in honor to observe our determinations.” [Bancroft, p. 129, vol. 
VII, edition of 1858]. Those Congresses enacted no laws bearing on 
the several colonies or the individual people thereof. They merely 
passed resolutions requesting or recommending the colonies (sometimes 
only the people of a town or county), to do this or that thing or to re- 
frain from doing something. For instance, on 10th June, 1775, even 
after the war with Great Britain had begun, Congress, ‘‘ On motion, 


“ Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby earnestly recommended to the 
several colonies of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the 
interior towns of Massachusetts Bay, that they immediately furnish the 
American army before Boston with as much powder, out of the towns 
and the publick stocks as they can possibly spare,” &c. [‘* American 
Archives,” edition of 1843.] 


Again, on lst January, 1776, Congress, by resolution, declared “ that 
it be recommended” to the “Conventions or Committees of Safety” of 
South Carolina, Virginia, and the Provisional Council of North Caro- 
lina, “‘ to make a vigorous opposition” to apprehended attacks by British 
forces on “Charlestown in South Carolina, and several places in Vir- 
ginia, and probably in North Carolina.” [“‘ American Archives.”’] 

The city and county of New York having, in May, 1775, through 
their delegates to Congress, asked Congress for its advice (not its orders), 
“how to conduct themselves with regard to the [British] troops” shortly 
expected to arrive there, Congress, on 15th May, 1775, 


“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the inhabitants of New York 
that if the troops which are expected should arrive, the said colony 
act on the defensive so long as may be consistent with their safety and 
security,” &c. [American Archives, | 


If necessary, I could fill pages with these mere recommendations of 
Congress in 1774, '75 and '76, 
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If the Congresses referred to were the representatives of one great 
sovereign people occupying, as such, the territory of the thirteen colo- 
nies, we never would have heard of their passing resolutions merely 
recommending the colonies to do this thing or that thing, but we would 
have found the record of their Zaws enacted after the usual forms of 
single sovereign or confederated governments, and ordering such and 
such things to be done by its individual subjects, or making by law, 
authorized requisitions on the States in the Confederacy. 

To show what views Congress itself, at the times referred to, enter- 
tained of this alleged one sovereign people of the entire country, we 
have only to turn to their resolution of September 6th, 1774. [They 
first convened on 5th September of that year. | 

Here is the resolution referred to: 


“Thursday, September 6th. The Congress, resuming the considera- 
tion of Rules of Conduct to be observed in debating and determining 
the questions that may come under consideration, 


“ Resolved, That, in determining questions in this Congress, each 
colony or province shall have one vote.” 


What kind of a Republican one people, pray, was that which per- 
mitted the less than seventy thousand people of that tom-tit Rhode 
Island to have a voice equal in weight and influence with the voice of 
the several hundreds of thousands of the people of New York, or of 
Pennsylvania, or of Virginia? Is it presumable that the delegates from 
either of the three large States last mentioned, if they supposed the 
people of the Colonies, represented in that Congress, were the people of 
one sovereign political community, would have been or were such idiotic 
simpletons as to have agreed to such an utter absurdity (on the theory 
that the people of all the Colonies were one sovereign people) as the 
resolution last quoted? But they did agree to it; and why? because 
they knew that each Colony appearing in that Congress appeared as an 
Independent Sovereign, and. they knew that a sovereign community of 
seventy thousand people is as much a sovereign as one of twenty mil- 
lions, or a hundred millions of people. 

Even after a written form of general government (i. e., the Articles 
of Confederation) was agreed on, and adopted several years afterwards, 
Rhode Island had, under it, an equal voice with any one of the larger 
States in conducting the affairs of the Confederacy. Article V. of that 
Government says, among other things, “in determining questions in the 
United States in Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote.” 
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When the Congress of 1774 assembled, nobody in it entertained the 
idea of separation from Great Britain. The members of it met as a con- 
sulting and advisory body, to deliberate on the political status of British 
America, and to devise some practicable measures whereby to induce re- 
dress of their grievances by the British government. Among those meas- 
ures, and the most important of all of them, was the project to persuade the 
people of the several Colonies to form, as individuals, not as political 
communities, associations in which each subscribing member pledged 
himself to the other members not to hold any commercial intercourse 
with the people of Great Britain until a redress of grievances could be 
obtained. 

On the 22nd of September, 1774, Congress 


“ Resolved unanimously, That the Congress request the merchants and 
others in the several Colonies not to send to Great Britain any 
orders for goods,” &c., &c,. until a redress of grievances could be had. 
[American Archives—p. 904, vol. i, 4th series, edition of 1843.]* And 
the members of this Congress, as private individuals, but of course with 
the hope that the prestige of their position as public delegates, would 
exert great influence on the people at large, signed on 20th of October, 
1774, certain articles of association termed by them the “ Non-Importa- 
tion, Non-Consumption, and Non-Exportation agreement” or association. 


I append some extracts from this agreement which contained fourteen 
articles. It commences— 


“We, his Majesty's most loyal subjects, the delegates of the several 
colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, [naming all 
except Georgia, who sent no delegates,| deputed to represent them in 
a Continental Congress, held in the city of Philadelphia on the 5th day 
of September, 1774, avowing our allegiance to his Majesty,” &., &c. 
They then go on to say, among other things, that in order to obtain “a 
redress of grievances,” “ we are of opinion that a non-importation, non- 
consumption, and non-exportation agreement, faithfully adhered to, 
will prove the most speedy, effectual and peaceable} measure, and we 
therefore do for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several colonies 
whom we represent, firmly agree and associate under the sacred ties 
of virtue, honor, and love of our country as follows,” &c., until certain 





*The reader will find ample details of the objects and proceedings of this Con- 
gress in vol. i, of “‘ American Archives, 4th series, 1774, 1775,” published by 
authority of an act of Congress,” 


+ Italicized by C. H. 
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acts of the British Parliament shall be repealed. Congress, well know- 
ing that it was not a government of any kind, and knowing therefore 
its utter lack of authority or power to impose any legal penalties on, 
or to coerce such inhabitants of the colonies as might treat the objects 
of the association with contempt and act in violation of its articles, had 
to content itself with instigating its friends to “Boycott” all persons 
(inhabitants of the Colonies), who should disregard the agreement and 
act in violation thereof by publishing them in “‘ The Gazette,” and by de- 
claring that they should be “ deemed foes to the rights of British Amer- 
ica,” be regarded as “ unworthy the rights of freemen,” and should be 
“universally contemned as the foes of American liberty ;” and in the 
fourteenth article they resolved that they “ would have no trade, com- 
merce, dealings, or intercourse whatever with any Colony or Province 
in North America, which shall not accede to or which shall hereafter 
violate this association.” Although the articles of association were 
endorsed and adopted in some instances by colonial conventions; also 
by county meetings and lesser assemblages, they yet had not the sanc- 
tity and force of law, and nobody pretended that they had. They 
were merely the expression of a sentiment and a purpose that were en- 
tertained by a majority of the people of the Colonies, and an agreement, 
incapable of enforcement by law, between individual persons, even 
when adopted by a Colonial Convention. To show how perfectly ab- 
sent from the minds of the members of this Congress was the purpose 
or even idea of separation from and independence of Great Britain, I 
copy here a portion of a foot-note on page 900 of Vol. II of “ American 
Archives” : 

“On Friday, September 16th, the honorable delegates, now met in 
General Congress, were elegantly entertained by the gentlemen of 
Philadelphia. * * * * * After dinner the following toasts were 
drank: lst. The King. 2d. The Queen. 3d. The Duke of Gloucester. 
4th. The Prince of Wales and Royal Family. * * * 10th. May 
the cloud which hangs over Great Britain and the Colonies burst only 
on the heads of the present Ministry. * * * 18th. A happy con- 
ciliation between Great Britain and her Colonies on a constitutional 
ground.” 

In an Address to the King, dated October 25th, that Congress (of 
1784) commence as follows: 

“Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, your Majesty's most faithful sub- 
jects, * * * by this our humble petition, beg leave to lay our 
grievances before the Throne. * * * * We ask but for peace, 
liberty and safety. * * * * Your royal authority over us and 
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our connection with Great Britain we shall always carefully and zeal- 
ously endeavor to support and maintain.” 

I have, Mr. Secretary, at the risk of being regarded as prolix, a few 
more remarks to be made respecting that political myth of Judge 
Story’s, the “one whole people,”’ or “ We the people [one people] of the 
United States.” 

To say nothing of publicists and jurists, no third-rate. lawyer even 
will deny that any ove people, whether called sovereign or not, cannot 
be in the possession of sovereignty who do not possess that great under- 
lying title which is never surrendered or conveyed when fee-simple 
titles are granted by sovereigns to private purchasers of their land—I 
mean that great underlying title, the right of eminent domain in the 
soil. This right, this inestimable possession, is the very foundation- 
stone, or, to change the figure, the tap-root, the great and only source 
upon and from which all the other powers of inherent, original and 
undelegated sovereignty spring and depend for their vigor and existence. 

A monarchy, an oligarchy or a republic that does not by virtue of this 
greai right own the soil which it occupies, cannot be in possession of 
inherent, original sovereignty. If existing under any form of govern- 
ment whatever, and if it yet does not possess the right of eminent do- 
main in the soil which it occupies, it necessarily cannot be an original 
sovereign power existing of and from its own right and vitality, but a 
mere creature, an agent exercising whatever powers it may possess by 
the permission and at the behest of some real sovereign or sovereigns, 

Now, does that political personnel called the Government of the 
United States, or do those associated States, called the United States of 
America, possess, or do they pretend even at this day to possess, the 
right and power of eminent domain in the soil of a single State of this 
Confederacy of States called the United States of America? Of course 
the only answer to that question is, No, they do not. The practice of 
the United States Government from its foundation in 1789 down to this 
day (excepting the four years of the late war, when by the right, so- 
called, of might it exercised the rights of highway robbers on Southern 
soil) is alone sufficient to decide any question on that point. But the 
truth of this matter does not depend on the mere practice, significant as 
that is, of the General Government. Clause 18 of section 8 of article 
1 of the Constitution acknowledges that the right of eminent domain in 
the soil of each separate State rests wholly and solely in the sovereign 
power and control of that distinct State. If the Government of France, 
or of Great Britain, or of Spain, should desire to take possession of and 
oust John Doe (their subject) from his three hundred acres of land at 
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the mouth of a certain river, for the purpose of erecting fortifications 
thereon, they proceed at once, without asking his consent, to exercise 
directly this reserved right of eminent domain and compel him, nolens 
volens, to give up the land. In these days of civilization they pay him 
the value of the land as a farm or a fishery, or as a watering-place, but 
they do not pay him its value as a site of defence against invasion by a 
public enemy; and no power exists whereby they could be compelled 
to pay him any price. 

Let the United States Government, however, desire to purchase to- 
morrow for any public purpose from Richard Roe his farm of two hun- 
dred acres of land occupying a certain point jutting out into the water 
from the left bank of the Delaware river, and let the Government offer 
him thrice its value as a farm, or a fishery, or a bathing-beach; yet if 
he should say to the Government, ‘ You shan’t have it at any price,” 
that Government would stand before him helpless and with no more 
rights or authority in the case than the Government of Great Britain 
would. And this one individual could rightfully keep the General 
Government at bay and prevent its taking possession of the land until 
his real and only sovereign, the State of New Jersey, should take the 
land from him and permit the General Government, through a formal 
deed of cession to possess and occupy the land, but in such manner and 
for such purposes only as New Jersey might choose to dictate and 
specify in the deed of cession.* 

What becomes now of Judge Story’s “one whole people ” as a polit- 
ical community, and having as such, any power whatever ? 

What, too, under this ample exposition of a plain fact of the Consti- 
tution, becomes of that much lauded and oft-repeated nonsensical twad- 
dle and clap-trap, uttered by that vastly over-rated individual, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, viz: “the government of the people, by the people, for 
the people ” ? 

Of course no such government as Lincoln meant to indicate by that 
senseless phrase ever existed, or does now exist, on the area of territory 
occupied by the United States of America. Each separate State Govern- 
ment in the present Union is indeed, in the broadest and most compre- 











* The General Government as the agent of the States can, to be sure, rightfully 
exercise the right of eminent domain in thesoil of all lands belonging in common to 
all the States, and not lying within the boundaries of any State. The 2d clause of sec 
tion 3d of Article IV of the Constitution vests such power in Congress or the Gov- 
ernment; but take notice, that clause does not say the lands or territory referred to 
belong to the Government, but it expressly says, “* * * the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States. 
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hensive sense, a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people ; but the people of the United States, as one politically sovereign 
community, never yet, by deputies or otherwise, framed any form of 
government, nor put it into execution, nor amended such form, nor did 
they ever yet elect a President of the United States, nor declare war, 
nor make peace, nor ever perform any political act whatever. 


EXTRACTS FROM AND THE SUBSTANCE OF PORTIONS OF THE FIVE ACTS 
OF CONGRESS SPECIALLY REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


The Act of July 4, 1789.—Its title is: “An act for laying a duty on 
goods, wares and merchandise imported into the United States.” 

Sections lst and 2d specify various duties which are, “from and after 
the first day of August next,” to be levied on a vast number of enume- 
rated goods, and discriminating as to the amounts of the duties to be 
paid in favor of goods imported in ships owned by citizens of the 
United States. 

Sections 3d and 4th provide for the payment by Government to im- 
porters of goods of drawbacks on certain imports, which shall be ex- 
ported from the United States within twelve months from the date of 
their importation. 

Section 5th allows a discount to citizens of the United States import- 
ing goods in their own vessels of ten cent. on the duties imposed by 
this act. This discount is not allowed to other persons. 

Section 6th provides for the operation of the act up to June, 1796, 
and to the termination of the next session of Congress thereafter. 

No countries besides the United States are mentioned by name in this 
act, except China and India. 

The Act of July 20, 1789.—Its title is: “An act imposing duties on 
tonnage.” 

Section 1st imposes a duty of six cents per ton on ships wholly owned 
by a citizen or citizens of the United States; but on ships built in the 
United States, but belonging “ wholly or in part to subjects of foreign 
powers,” thirty cents per ton. “All other ships or vessels [%. ¢., not 
built in the United States and owned by citizens thereof], fifty cents per 
ton.” 

Section 2d provides that ships built and owned in the United States 
shall be required to pay tonnage only once a year while engaged in the 
fisheries or in the coastwise trade. . 

Section 3d provides that every ship engaged in the coastwise trade 
which was not built and owned in the United States shall pay fifty 
cents per ton on each entry. 
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Section 4th provides that the act shall go into operation “ from and 
after the 15th day of August next.” 

The Act of July 31, 1789.—Its title is: “An act to regulate the col- 
lection of duties imposed by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, and 
on goods, wares and merchandises imported into the United States.” 

The first thirty-seven sections of this act are taken up with laying off 
the sea-board of the eleven United States (mentioning each by its name) 
and a portion of the Ohio river into revenue districts, and in establish- 
ing ports of entry in the same, and in making sundry regulations; but 
neither is North Carolina nor Rhode Island named, nor is any portion 
or portions of their territory laid off into revenue districts, 

The second paragraph of section 38 and the whole of section 39 of 
this act run as follows: 

“ And whereas the States of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions and of North Carolina have not as yet ratified the present Consti- 
tution of the United States, by reason whereof this act doth not extend 
to the collecting of duties within either of the said two States, and it is 
thereby become necessary that the following provision with respect to 
goods, wares or merchandise imported from either of the said States 
should, for the present, take place : 

“Section 39. Be it therefore further enacted, That all goods, wares 
and merchandize, not of their own growth or manufacture, which shall 
be imported from either of the said two States of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations or North Carolina, into any other port or place 
within the limits of the United States, as settled by the late treaty of 
peace, shall be subject to the like duties, seizures and forfeitures, as 
goods, wares or merchandize imported from any State or country without 
the said limits.” 

Section 40 of this act provides that “no goods, wares or merchan- 
dize of foreign growth or manufacture subject to the payment of duties, 
shall be brought into the United States in any other manner than by 
sea, nor in any ship or vessel less than thirty tons burthen, except within 
the district of Louisville [on the Ohio river] and except also in such 
vessels as are now actually on their voyages, * * * * * and all 
goods, wares and merchandize brought into the United States by land, 
contrary to this act, shall be forfeited, together with the carriages, horses 
and oxen that shall be employed in conveying the same.” 

The Act of September 16th, 1789,—Its title is: “An act to suspend 
part of an act, [i. e., the act of July 31st] entitled ‘an act to regu- 
late the collection of duties imposed by law,’ &c., &c., and for other 
purposes,” 
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The 2d section of this act provides “That all the privileges and ad- 
vantages to which ships and vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States are by law entitled, shall be, until the 15th day of January next, 
extended to ships and vessels wholly owned by citizens of the States of 
North Carolina and Rhode Island and Providence Plantations; pro- 
vided” that the master of every ship so owned shall prove such owner- 
ship by certain described evidence. 

Section 3 of this act runs as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That all rum, loaf sugar and chocolate 


manufactured or made in the States of North Carolina or Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations and imported or brought into the United 


States, shall be deemed and taken to be subject to the like duties as 
goods of the like kinds imported from any foreign State, kingdom or 
country, are made subject to.” 

The Act of February 8th, 1790.—Its title is: “An act for giving 
effect to the several acts therein mentioned in respect to the State of 
North Carolina, and other purposes.” [This is the act that extended 
the laws of the United States over North Carolina after she had ratified 
the Constitution. ] 

The 2d section of this act divides North Carolina up into five reve- 
nue districts, and establishes certain ports of entry therein. 

The 7th section of the act runs as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the 2d section of the act [i. e., the 
act of September 16th, 1879] entitled ‘an act to suspend part of an act,’ 
&c., &c., passed the 16th day of September last, shall, with respect to 
the inhabitants and citizens of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, be revived, and also that the 4th section* of said act 
shall be revived, and both continue in force until the first day of April 
next, and no longer.” 





* The 4th section of the act of September 16th, above referred to, directed that 
Rehoboth, in the State of Massachusetts, should be continued a port of entry until 
the 15th of January, 1790. 

The above section, viz: the 7th section of the act of February 8th, 1790, revives 
in favor of Rhode Island until 1st April, 1790, that section (the 2d) of the act of 
September 16th, which “ extended” certain privileges to the ships of North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island until the 15th January, 1790. 





Campaign of General FE. Kirby Smith. 


General Kirby Smith’s Kentucky Campaign. 
No. 4. 
By Masor Paut F. Hammonp. 


It is not without anxiety that I now approach that part of the 
campaign in Kentucky which brought disaster upon our arms. Hith- 
erto I have had to speak only of success and award well merited praise ; 
but it devolves upon me now to deal with failure, and to try to show 
wherein lay the causes of it. To ascertain how far defeat is the result 
of inevitable accident, and how far it comes from errors which should 
have been avoided, to what extent fortune intervenes to wrest away 
fruits fairly won, and to what extent they are lost by faults of concep- 
tion or of execution, requires a knowledge of facts in detail and an ac- 
curacy and nice discrimination of judgment not easily attained. It is 
natural, therefore, to approach with diffidence and much misgiving the 
discussion of these grave and difficult questions. 


On the 13th of September General Bragg reached Glasgow, Ky., and 
on the 15th advanced on Mumfordsville, a fortified post. On the after- 
noon of the 16th an unsuccessful assault was made by Chalmer’s brigade; 
but during the night the enemy was surrounded, and cannon placed in 
position on all the commanding eminences, and the following morning 
the garrison, 4,000 men, surrendered with all their arms and munitions. 


These were the first brilliant and auspicious fruits of General Bragg’s 
rapid march from Chattanooga. The hopes of the army, and all the 
friends of the Southern cause, were raised to the highest pitch. The 
strategy of the campaign was, up to this point, completely successful in 
all quarters. Buell, hemmed in at Bowling Green, would, it was firmly 
believed, be compelled to give battle on such disadvantageous terms 
that nothing but defeat and destruction awaited him. 


Up to the time of General Bragg’s entry into Kentucky the two in- 
vading armies, pursuing routes widely asunder, and without communi- 
cation, were entirely distinct. General Smith. held the independent 
command of the Department of East Tennessee, while General Bragg 
had lately superseded General Beauregard in that of Mississippi. It is 
true that the troops with which Smith won the battle of Richmond 
belonged to Bragg’s army, having been detached by the latter to assist 
the former in his movement into Kentucky; but General Smith had a 
fine army of his own, more than 20,000 strong, which for months he 
had been engaged in-organizing and disciplining with great care and 
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labor, and in which he justly placed great pride and confidence. The 
two armies acted in concert, in pursuance of a pre-arranged plan, but 
that of General Smith had not been subject to the orders of Gen- 
eral Bragg. To whom, if any one man, is due the credit of planning 
the campaign into Kentucky it might be difficult to determine, and it 
is of little consequence to inquire. But when in Kentucky it became 
necessary for the two armies to be united, General Bragg, of course, 
assumed command of the whole. Hitherto, whatever either General 
had accomplished belonged exclusively to his own reputation; here- 
after, in assuming the entire command the entire responsibilities devolve 
upon General Bragg. I do not propose to tire my readers, if ever there 
should be any, with military or moral dogmas or platitudes, but it is 
well to remember that, while a commander may be mislead by the ad- 
vice of subordinate officers, it has never been deemed suflicient excuse 
for failure, rarely even for palliation, that he received and acted upon 
false information or the mistaken views of counsellors. To him belongs 
all the glory of success, and upon him rests equally all the obloquy of 
defeat. When, moreover, after a campaign is concluded, no charges 
are preferred, no prominent officers relieved of command, it is fair to 
infer that there has been no treachery, no gross negligence nor disobe- 
dience of orders, no flagrant breach of duty. 


General Smith had withdrawn his forces from their position in front 


of Covington, with the view to coéperate with General Bragg, when, on 
the 24th of September, he received information that the Federal Gen- 
eral, Morgan, had evacuated Cumberland Gap on the 17th instant, and 
was seeking an outlet by Manchester and West Liberty to the Little 
Sandy. 

Brigadier-General Morgan was at once dispatched to Irvine, with a 
regiment of cavalry, with orders to get in the enemy's front, and de- 
stroying supplies and felling timber along his line of march, retard his 
progress as much as possible. At the same time General Heth was 
ordered to Mount Sterling, whither General Smith proceeded the next 
day. There he learned that Morgan had made his escape, having 
passed West Liberty. From the declarations of many citizens about 
Lexington, who professed to know the country well, General Smith was 
led to believe that Morgan would find the route he attempted imprac- 
ticable, even for infantry, but he succeeded in getting his artillery safely 
off. This perilous march, with armies equal to his own in numbers and 
superior in condition in front and rear, reflects great credit upon the 
Federal commander. It cannot be denied that the failure to effect his 
capture rests solely with General Smith. It was owing chiefly to the 
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unaccountable delay in the transmission of the fact of Morgan’s evacu- 
ation. General Stevenson should have followed more closely ; but that 
officer abandoned the pursuit at Manchester, and turning abruptly to 
the left, marched to Lancaster, deeming, probably, that the codperation 
of his division with Gen. Bragg’s forces was of more consequence than 
the tiresome pursuit of a flying column, which, if it escaped capture, 
could not be recruited in time to assist Buell in the stirring events about 
to transpire in Kentucky. 

From Mount Sterling, Heth was sent back to Georgetown, Marshall 
to Owingsville, to prevent Morgan from taking that route to Cincinnati, 
and General Smith returned to Lexington. 

In the meantime Colonel Duke, with a portion of Morgan’s cavalry, 
had attacked the enemy in the town of Augusta, on the Ohio river, and 
captured his entire force. In this bloody combat Duke lost several of 
his best officers, shot, it was said, from the houses after the town had 
surrendered. It was with difficulty that the justly infuriated soldiers 
could be restrained from executing summary vengeance. 

After the surrender of Mumfordsville General Bragg advanced to- 
wards Cave City and offered Buell battle. But the latter would not 
leave his intrenched position at Bowling Green, and finding it impossi- 
ble to procure subsistence in that desolated region, Bragg retired to 
Bardstown. Buell then left Bowling Green, and, actuated by a des- 
perate impulse, marched in a direct line for Louisville, passing imme- 
diately in front of Bragg, exposing his entire flank. This movement 
was accomplished without molestation. It is hardly possible that Gen- 
eral Bragg could have been taken by surprise, and yet it is not a little 
singular that he should willingly refrain from striking an enemy in a 
disadvantageous position whom but a few days previously he had been 
eager to engage on equal terms.. His incomprehensible failure to attack 
may be explained on the supposition that Buell’s army was much 
stronger than he had estimated, or that it had been heavily reinforced— 
opinions in either case which it is now quite certain were incorrect. 

Thus the two Federal armies extricated themselves from positions of 
the greatest peril, and displayed in retreating an amount of audacity, 
which they had never shown in any attack. Morgan's escape was con- 
sidered unfortunate, but Buell’s was universally regarded as a great if 
not irretrievable disaster. Now that the prime object of the campaign 
was lost, the greatest vigor of action and dexterity of conduct were 
required of General Bragg—vigor and dexterity which, it is due to 
truth to say, did not characterize the subsequent operations in Ken- 
tucky. But perhaps the most lamentable consequence of this failure 
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was, that it shook, if it did not destroy, the confidence of the army in 
General Bragg—confidence which, up to this time, he possessed com- 
pletely. 

In the latter part of September General Bragg left his army at Bards- 
town and came to Lexington. He entered that city on the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, and, addressing the citizens from the balcony of the principal 
hotel, assured them of the security of the Confederate cause in Ken- 
tucky. To believe this was a strange infatuation, for it is difficult to 
see how any one, well informed, could fail to perceive the critical con- 
dition of our affairs at this time. It is more than probable, however, 
that Bragg had already begun to regard his retreat from the State as a 
contingency by no means improbable, for it was said that at Bardstown 
he labored under feelings of despondency in striking contrast with 
buoyant spirits, in which he entered the State. But, a man of variable 
temperament, subject to the greatest elation at one moment, and equally 
great depression at the next, it is probable that under the influence of 
the enthusiastic applause with which he was received by the people of 
Lexington, his temporary excitement betrayed the reflections of a so- 
berer moment. 

His proclamation issued at this time, declaring Confederate Treasury 
notes a legal tender, was a violent assumption of power and a direct 
infraction of the Constitution of the Confederacy. There is little doubt 
that it would have created great dissatisfaction among the people, and 
met with the bad success usually attending such measures, had subse- 
quent events permitted itsenforcement. The inauguration of Captain 
Hawes, a respectable old gentleman, but not fitted, in vigor or reputa- 
tion, to hold the reins of power in these tumultuous times, as Provisional 
Governor of Kentucky, by the General of a free Republic, was also an 
anomalous act. 

The enemy were already reported advancing in considerable strength 
from Louisville; but it was believed to be only a reconnoissance en force. 
General Smith repaired to Frankfort on the afternoon of the 2nd of 
October, and concentrated his army there. Stevenson, with 11,000 
men, arrived that night. Heth, with 7,000 men, came up from George- 
town almost at the same time. Brigadier-General Davis had been 
stationed at Frankfort, with two regiments, for some time. Gracie, 
with one regiment and a battalion, was at Lexington, while Humphrey 
Marshall, with his brigade, 4,500 men, was ordered from Owingaville, 
and Cleburne, retiring from Shelbyville before the overwhelming forces 
of the enemy, fell back to Frankfort. Thus, in a very short time, three 
and twenty thousand veteran soldiers were collected at Frankford, with 
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5,000 more within supporting distance. General Bragg’s army, 22,000 
strong, was still at Bardstown. 

The enemy emerged from Louisville in three coloumns; one in the 
direction of Bardstown, another by Shelbyville, on Frankfort, and a 
third upon Taylorsville, apparently for the purpose of interrupting com- 
munication between our armies. Perceiving this, General Smith sug- 
gested to General Polk, commanding the right wing of Bragg’s army, 
the necessity of defeating it, to which that officer responded promptly, 
and began mancuvring with his right for that purpose. 

On the afternoon of the 3d of October General Bragg came from 
Lexington to Frankfort, and the following day inaugurated Mr. Hawes 
Provisional Governor of Kentucky. This idle pageant was not im- 
posing in ceremony, nor likely to be useful in results, while it was con- 
ducted to the sound of the enemy's guns, which boomed at intervals 
eight miles from the town. 

That keen, but solemn excitement, which among veteran troops pre- 
cedes an impending battle, pervaded every rank of the army. I 
believe that, at this moment, not a soldier or subordinate officer 
dreamed of retreating. Early in the morning Cleburne’s division had 
been sent in the direction of Taylorsville, but the twenty thousand 
splendid soldiers who remained ought to have been a match for any 
force the enemy could bring against this point at this time. But 
General Bragg thought otherwise, and determining to concentrate his 
army before risking a battle, early in the afternoon ordered an imme- 
diate and rapid retreat. At sunset the bridge over the Kentucky 
river was fired, and the army took up its line of march for Versailles. 

It cannot be denied that our forces were too widely separated, which, 
however, was equally true of the enemy's, and that in maneuvering to 
concentrate, General Bragg acted upon the soundest military principle ; 
but it may be questioned if the same object could not have been better 
gained by using the opportunity offered of defeating the enemy's left 
wing, while it was quite certain that by retreating he was given the 
great advantage of taking the initiative, while at the same time that 
portion of the State was abandoned, in which there were abundant 
supplies, for another in which there was less. It permitted the Federal 
commander to develop his attack at his leisure, and in his own way— 
enabling him to mask his real purposes and heaviest movements, which 
alone, as will be seen, proved fatal to us—and inspired his new levies 
with the confidence and edan of a pursuing and apparently successful 
army. 

lts effect upon our friends in Kentucky was very lamentable. It. 
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fell among them, literally, like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. In 
vain we assured them, at Versailles and elsewhere along our route, that 
it was only a strategic movement, and that we would soon return with 
overwhelming power. 

With that unerring prescience of coming and inevitable evil, which 
sometimes exhibits itself as a mysterious attribute of human nature, these 
poor people, better than ourselves, divined the real results of all these 
movements, and were sunk in despondency. 

At Versailles, General Smith stopped at the house of Mr. Porter, an 
ex-Lieutenant Governor of the State—a gentleman of cultivated intel- 
lect, possessing considerable property in lands and negroes, and de- 
voted to the Southern cause. With less prudence than many others, he 
had not refrained from showing his warm sympathies with us, and, con- 
sequently could hope for little mercy from the Federal army when it 
re-occupied the State. The probability was, that he would be sent to 
Camp Chase, and his property destroyed by the brutality of the com- 
mon soldiers, or seized and confiscated by the higher authorities. The 
former result he intended to elude by leaving the State with us, the 
latter there was no escaping. 

These people in Kentucky were very much worse off than those on 
the southern coast who had been driven from their estates. Unlike them, 
they had no friendly back country to retire into with all their mova- 
ble property, but were separated from the South by the nearly impassa- 
ble barrier of the mountains, infested by a savage Union population, 
The cruel reverses of fortune which they suffered—reduced from luxu- 
rious competence to absolute indigence ina single week—must always 
be regarded as one of the most lamentable results of the Kentucky 
campaign, and commend these people to our commiseration and active 
assistance. 

The following morning General Smith moved to the Kentucky river, 
and placed his headquarters at the house of a Mr. Thornton, near 
McCown’s Ferry. Mr. Thornton had lived fourteen years in Missis- 
sippi, in the employment, as an overseer, of General Zachary Taylor. 
Nothwithstanding these antecedents, he frankly confessed himself an 
Union man, while his wife, an excellent woman, was as staunch in her 
sympathies with the Southern cause. When I expressed my astonish- 
ment to Mr. Thornton that he, an owner of slaves, should continue to 
be an Union man after President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, 
he enquired, with an incredulous air, if Lincoln had really issued that 
proclamation, stating that his neighbors said it was a Rebel hoax. 
The monstrous system of downright falsification (to use a mild term) 
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which the Federal Government has established, and which is endorsed 
and acted upon by its highest officers, civil and military, in all se- 
rious and trivial affairs, ought to be regarded as one of the won- 
ders, and most disgusting moral deformities of this war; but it 
is not more wonderful than the credulity of the people who, for so 
long a time, continue to receive its statements with perfect faith, 
while they treat everything opposed to them with contemptuous dis- 
belief. The processes of the old despotisms of Europe, by which the 
people are deluded and held in subjection, are easily and readily 
adopted by this “Free Government,” and, apparently, with equal 
success; and the reports of generals, big and small, and penny-a-liners 
for the press, imitate and surpass, with the coolest indifference to truth, 
the exaggerated bulletins of the great Napoleon. 

Our kindly demeanor gained upon the confidence of Mr. Thornton, 
and, coming to put some trust in our assurance, he declared that the 
emancipation proclamation was more than Kentuckians would bear, 
and that for himself, although he had always been an Union man, he 
was one no longer. It is probable that this desperate measure of the 
Federal Administration would have produced effects favorable to the 
Confederate cause, had its army been able to remain in the State for a 
time longer; but it is extremely doubtful withal, if a majority of the 
Kentuckians could be induced to declare openly for the South by any 
thing short of the complete overthrow of the Federal power. Asa 
people, they no longer possess the high qualities for which they were 
once famous. The sturdy woodsmen, who drove the Indians from the 
State, and rendered her gallantry conspicuous on many battle-field, 
have ceased to exist. The rocky bluffs of the Kentucky river, illus- 
trious since the days of Daniel Boone, do not now echo the crack of the 
rifle and the savage war-whoop. The country has grown rich and pop- 
ulous. The indefatigable Yankee has overrun the land, and petty 
farmers and horse-traders have succeeded the hunters of Yore. 

This class constituting the bulk of the population in the wealthier 
districts, like the same class everywhere, are guided more by their 
apparent interests than by the higher influence of principle, honor and 
patriotism. There are others, descendants principally of the Old Vir- 
ginia settlers, and those from the more Southerly States, who are brave, 
intelligent, courteous and hospitable, not possessing perhaps the high 
polish to be found along the Atlantic coast, but compensating for it by 
the genial vivacity of their manners, and frank and manly bearing. 
They are, almost without exception, either in the Southern army, or 
declared adherents of that cause. A distinct people, already men- 
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tioned, are to be found among the mountains in the South-eastern sec. 
tion of the State, who are scarcely one step removed from savages, 
They are fiercely and blindly devoted to the Union, and, being under 
the operation of universal suffrage, the peers at the ballot-box, of the 
highest in the land, give preponderance to the Northern party.* 
It will be impossible ever to overcome their prejudices; and should 
Kentucky ultimately come with the South, great dissatisfaction will 
not cease to exist among these people until the present generation at 
least has passed away. 





The Campaign of Ghansciiessvtite—-Oy Theodore A, Dodge, United States 
rmy. 


A Review by CoLonEL WILLIAM ALLAN, Late of Jackson’s Staff. 


Colonel Dodge has given us a most excellent book. Amidst the mass 
of rubbish yearly printed about the war, it is refreshing to find an author 
more anxious to get at the truth than to glorify comrades, or vilify his 
foes; an author with the honesty, intelligence and patience to pick 
out the facts from the confused and often conflicting testimony, and 
the ability to state them clearly and fairly. Colonel Dodge is entitled 
to the thanks of all fair-minded men belonging to both sides in the late 
war, for an intelligent and comprehensive discussion of the Chancellors- 
ville campaign, in which the merits and failures of the respective com- 
batants are stated with impartiality, the plans of the opposing leaders 
criticized in a fair spirit, and the skill and gallantry of Confederate and 
Federal alike recognized. This book is a valuable contribution to his- 
tory, and is one of the best, if not the very best result so far, of the 
labore of the Massachusetts Military Historical Society. 

It is because of the high merit of the book, and because of our own 
conviction that it is destined to hold a permanent place, that we are 
the more anxious to point out what we consider imperfections in it. 

Some criticism might be made upon certain negligences of style which 
more become the soldier than the scholar, but so clear and straight- 
forward is the narrative, so interesting from its very simplicity, that 
minor defects are lost in the general excellence. 

One is struck throughout by the severity of Colonel Dodge's criticism 
of General Hooker. Indeed, the whole book is an arraignment of that 





* These remarks apply only to the people who inhabit those portions of Ken- 
tucky through which the Confederate armies passed, The writer had nc oppor- 
tunities for observation in the western part of the State. 
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officer's mode of conducting operations, and at times too much space is 
given to discussing the exact measure of responsibility which attached 
to him for various failures. This, too, has diverted the author's atten- 
tion from shortcomings of others that might fairly have come in for a 
larger share of blame than is assigned to them; not that we think Col- 
onel Dodge is unjust to General Hooker; he is simply not generous. 
Nor, it must be confessed, has General Hooker, in this matter, any claim 
to generous treatment. General Hooker proved his ability and courage 
on many fields, and left behind him a reputation that may well be dear 
to his friends. But the Chancellorsville campaign, in which, having 
assumed the offensive at his own time and place, he allowed himself to 
be thrown upon the defensive, and then beaten by an army less than 
half as numerous as his own, was a demonstration of incapacity for the 
chief command of a large army, which needed no additional illustra- 
tions to make it satisfactory. His taste, too, was as faulty as his judg- 
ment. For his proclamations were as bombastic as his performance 
was impotent. General Hooker makes an altogether higher and more 
reputable figure in history than General John Pope, but his orders and 
despatches during the Chancellorsville campaign often recall the rare 
series with which Pope illustrated his too brief career in Virginia the 
preceding summer. This, however, was a small matter, compared with 
selfish and ungenerous efforts that Hooker always made to throw the 
blame of his failure on any shoulders other than his own, and which 
have properly provoked severe treatment from many of his comrades. 
But if Colonel Dodge has criticised General Hooker not more severely 
than he deserved, he has been very kind, to say the least, towards Gen- 
eral Sedgwick, and far too lenient, in view of the facts, to General 
Howard. The manner in which Sedgwick’s slowness is explained, and 
the hesitation with which he is blamed for his feeble handling of the 
strongest corps in the Federal army is hardly fair. Much less so is the 
failure to criticise Howard for his mismanagement of the Federal right 
flank, a mismanagement which placed his own corps, at the very onset 
of the struggle, hors du combat, which initiated a panic whose disastrous 
effects were probably only checked by the fall of Jackson, and which 
led, more than any other one thing, to Hooker's subsequent defeat. 
General Hooker's outlook, at the beginning of the Chancellorsville 
campaign, was highly favorable. He had over 130,000 well-drilled and 
well-equipped soldiers, the mass of them trained to war in the great 
struggle of 1862. He lay on the north side of the Rappahannock, 
opposite Fredericksburg, within a dozen miles by railroad of the Po- 
tomac and his depdts of supply. In his front, on the south side of the 
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river, was General Lee, with less than 55,000 men (see official reports 
in Taylor’s “ Four Years With General Lee,” and General Fitzhugh 
Lee’s address before the Association of the Army Northern Virginia, 
on Chancellorsville); his only avenue of supply the Richmond and 
Fredericksburg railroad, sixty miles in length, already in so worn-out a 
condition that it was impossible to accumulate more than a few days’ 
supplies ahead. Limited means of transportation from the South, and the 
exhaustion of supplies near at hand had reduced his army to short rations, 
and the want of food sufficient in quantity and variety was already 
telling on the health of the Confederate troops. The supply of arms 
and ammunition in the Confederacy had never been adequate, and it 
was found in the fall of 1862 that the consumption greatly exceeded 
the capacity of the Confederate arsenals to supply. Hence much anx- 
iety was felt in regard to the approaching campaign, and the most strin- 
gent measures had to be taken to stop waste and needless consumption, 
Want of forage compelled General Lee to send most of his cavalry to 
the rear to recruit, so that he had but 2,700 cavalry present to protect 
his flanks and guard his communications, against the 10,000 or 12,000 
Federal cavalry which Gen. Hooker had ready to use. 

The Rappahannock formed but a slight barrier to the advance of the 
Federal army. Commanding the river with his artillery, Burnside had, 
with no great difficulty, forced a crossing the preceding December in 
the face of the Confederate army. He had then attempted to carry 
Lee’s lines in his front by main force, and had met with disastrous 
repulse. But it was easy to turn the Confederate position by crossing 
above or below it, thus forcing Lee to a battle outside of his lines, or 
to a retreat, to cover his communications. Hooker decided to turn the 
Confederate left flank by crossing the Rapidan and Rappahannock 
above their junction. He first sent forward his splendid body of 
cavalry about the middle of April, intending that they should cross in 
advance of the infantry, and, sweeping round to the Confederate rear, 
do al] the damage possible to Lee’s depots, and the railroads on which 
he depended for supplies. Stoneman, with the cavalry, reached the 
Upper Rappahannock, met with a rain-storm, and some opposition from 
the Confederates, and then went deliberately into camp near the Rap- 
pahannock, and along the Orange and Alexandria railroad. The river 
was past fording for some time, and Stoneman was allowed to waste 
two weeks in looking at it, when a day’s march would have placed him 
high enough up the stream to ‘have crossed without difficulty, where 
only scouts and pickets could have opposed him. At length, on April 
27th, Hooker (after having for some days made demonstrations down 
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the Rappahannock, opposite Lee’s right, in order to deceive his enemy,) 
began his movements in earnest. Three corps—Eleventh, Twelfth and 
Fifth—were moved up the river to Kelly’s Ford. Here they crossed 
on the 29th, and proceeded towards Germanna and Ely’s fords, on the 
Rapidan. Stoneman, with the raass of his cavalry, set out on the same 
day from Kelly’s, on his way to the Confederate rear. By 2 P. M.,on 
Thursday, April 30th, the three infantry corps had reached Chancel- 
lorsville, where they were joined the same evening by two-thirds of 
the Second corps, which had crossed at United States ford. The Third 
corps was next ordered up from Fredericksburg, and reached Chancel- 
lorsville before midday on Friday, May 1st. Thus Hooker was rapidly 
concentrating over seventy thousand men at Chancellorsville, on Lee’s 
flank. Meantime, the First and Sixth corps, and Gibbons’s division 
of the Second, had been left at Fredericksburg under Sedgwick, to 
make demonstrations and distract the enemy. Pontoons had been laid 
down at Burnside’s old crossing places, and troops thrown over the 
river on the 29th, and the First and Sixth corps, comprising over forty 
thousand men, there threatened the Confederate lines in front. 

Lee's situation was one of great difficulty and danger. With but lit- 
tle over fifty thousaud men, he had in front over forty thousand under 
Sedgwick, while Hooker was gathering seventy thousand on his flank, 
and Stoneman with ten thousand cavalry was in his rear. To oppose 
this last force, he had only eight or nine hundred troopers that could 
be spared. By the night of Thursday 30th, the inaction of Sedgwick, 
and the rapid advance of large bodies to Chancellorsville, of whose 
movements Stuart had kept him informed, convinced General Lee that 
the main attack was to proceed from that quarter. Leaving eight 
thousand or nine thousand men under Early to hold the lines in front 
of Fredericksburg, and keep Sedgwick in check, he decided to move 
out at once with the remainder of his army and give Hooker battle. 

Anderson’s division was already on Hooker's front. McLaws was 
ordered to move to Anderson’s support, followed by Jackson. The 
troops were moving during the night of Thursday, and by 8 A. M. 
Friday Jackson had reached the Confederate front near Chancellors- 
ville, and assumed command until General Lee, at a later hour, reached 
the field. As soon as the Confederates met the advancing Federals they 
were formed in line and ordered forward. The Federal skirmishers 
were driven in, and the heads of the Federal columns attacked with 
vigor, and after a short and not severe fight, General Hooker ordered a 
retreat to Chancellorsville. This was a great blunder, and it seems to 
have been entirely Hooker's. He had reached Chancellorsville on 
3 
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Thursday. He did not move out towards Fredericksburg until 11 A, 
M., Friday, thus wasting nearly aday. He had not proceeded over two 
miles when he met the advancing Confederates, who had marched ten 
miles to meet him since the night before. Lee’s attack was vigorous, 
but Hooker knew well his adversary’s inferiority in numbers, and with- 
out any fair trial of strength, he deliberately abandoned his aggressive 
movement, and with 70,000 men, fell back before less than 45,000, 
Much is said by General Hooker, and other Federal officers, of the un- 
favorable ground, covered as it was for the most part with dense woods, 
and of the difficulty of bringing troops into action in such a wilderness, 
The difficulty was, no doubt, great, but it was no greater for Federals 
than for Confederates; and yet, Lee and Jackson, in the next two days, 
attaeked and defeated forces vastly superior to their own, in this very 
wilderness. 

General Lee followed close upon the Federal retreat, and during the 
afternoon felt Hooker’s lines in his front, to see if they presented any 
favorable point of attack. He found the Federal centre and left flank 
too strongly posted to invite assault, and on Friday night directed Jack- 
son to move the next day around the Federal army, and attack its right 
flank and rear. Jackson began this manceuvre in the early morning, 
taking some 26,000 infantry, while General Lee retained Anderson's 
and McLaw’s divisions, amounting to 16,000 or 17,000 men, opposite 
Hooker’s center and left wing. All day was consumed by Jackson in 
moving around the front of the Federal army, and in getting into posi- 
tion beyond and to the rear of its right flank. The distance was twelve 
or fifteen miles, and the route a narrow defile through a dense wilder- 
ness. Though conducted with all possible rapidity, secrecy and skill, 
this movement was discovered early in the day by Sickles, whose corps 
(Third) was next to Howards (Eleventh), the latter constituting the 
extreme Federal right flank. Soon after 8 A. M., Sickles was aware of 
the movement of a strong column across his front. At half-past nine 
Hooker ordered Slocum and Howard to look well to the right flank, as 
the enemy was moving in that direction. Sickles was authorized to 
push two divisions of his corps to the front, and cut the Confederate 
column. He did so, captured part of a regiment, and knew with cer- 
tainty, at 2 P. M., that Jackson, with a large force, was moving towards 
the right flank of the Federal army. He proposed to attack the rear 
of this force, and was supported by one of Slocum’s divisions and a 
brigade from Howard, who was himself present. Sickles’s movements 
were feeble in the extreme, for Jackson’s rear, composed of a few bat- 
teries and two small brigades (subsequently replaced by two brigades 
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from Anderson’s division) was sufficient to keep this large force in 
check; and the only result of the whole day’s manceuvring, to the 
Federals was, that Sickles was out of supporting distance of Howard 
when the Eleventh corps was attacked at 6 P.M. Howard, Sickles, 
Hooker himself, became possessed with the notion that Lee was retreat- 
ing, and irrational as this supposition was, seem to have acted upon no 
other during the afternoon. Thus Hooker despatches Sedgwick at 4 
P. M.: “ We know the enemy is flying, trying to save his trains; two 
of Sickles’s divisions are among them.” Two hours later Jackson at- 
tacks the Federal right, under Howard, with his usual impetuosity. 
Though Jackson’s movement had, for ten hours, been known to the 
Federal commander; though constant skirmishing had indicated the 
general direction of his march; though Hooker had warned Howard 
early in the day to be on his guard from a possible flank attack; though 
pickets and scouts had informed Howard in the middle of the after- 
noon that the Confederates were in force on the Orange Plank-road, 
entirely on his flank, yet, at 6 P. M., in broad daylight, Howard is 
completely surprised, his lines taken in flank and rear, while his men 
are for the most part at supper, with arms stacked. The first division 
met with (Devon’s) is quickly routed. Colonel Dodge says he “lost 
1,600 out of 4,000 men, and nearly all his superior officers, in a brief 
ten minutes.’ Schutz’s division is next overwhelmed, and adds to the 
fearful panic. Bushbeck’s brigade, of Steinwher’s division, attempts to 
stay the rout, but is soon carried away. In an hour Howard’s 10,000 
men have been scattered in disgraceful flight, and without the semblance 
of organization, are carrying dismay in every direction through the 
Federal army. Colonel Dodge seems to think that Hooker was chiefly 
responsible for this disaster, and but mildly blames Howard. Surely 
history affords few instances of greater incapacity on the part of a corps 
commander. Hooker has enough to bear without being held responsi- 
ble for the surprise and dispersion of a body of 10,000 men, whose com- 
mander, though entrusted with the protection of the right flank of the | 
army (in a wilderness where attack was so difficult and defense so 
easy that Hooker was unwilling the day before to move to the attack 
against half his numbers), though warned of the danger, though aware 
of the movement of the enemy, allows himself, in broad day, to be so 
completely surprised as to be beaten before he can form a line of battle. 

Sickles is quickly recalled from his fancied attack on Jackson's rear, 
to protect his own, and Pleasanton makes a brilliant dash of cavalry, 
and quickly concentrates a mass of artillery on the Confederates. 
Berry's division is fortunately near Chancellorsville, and is rapidly sent 
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forward to check, if possible, the advancing wave. These dispositions 
have some effect. More is perhaps due to the impenetrable forest, 
which renders it impossible for the Confederates to advance any dis- 
tance in order. Night adds to their difficulties. While they halt to 
allow the rear line to take the advance, about 8 or 9 P. M., Jackson 
receives his death wound, and this great misfortune finally, and more 
than all else, puts a stop to further advance in the darkness. 

At dawn the battle is renewed. Stuart, now commanding Jackson's 
corps, leads it with reckless valor against the Federal lines, which have 
been strengthened during the night. General Lee throws Anderson 
and McLaws against the Federal left and centre. Sickles bears the 
brunt of Stuart’s attack, and most gallantly holds the ground for a 
a time, but is finally driven from his position, as is Slocum, who joins 
him on the left. Hooker permits the centre of his army to be beaten, 
while the wings are practically unengaged. Reynolds, with the First 
corps, had been brought up from Fredericksburg on Saturday, thus 
making over 90,000 troops in all that had been concentrated at Chancel- 
lorsville. But Reynolds and Meade, with the First and Fifth corps, are 
allowed to remain idle on Sickles’s right while he is being defeated ; and 
on the left wing of the army, the Eleventh and part of the Second corps 
have no enemy in front. Thus more than half of the force that Hooker 
had at hand did little or nothing towards resisting Lee’s onset. Mean- 
time, with all these unemployed troops at hand, Hooker was depending 
upon Sedgwick to advance from Fredericksburg and strike the Con- 
federate rear. Sedgwick, who had with him over twenty thousand 
men, had been ordered to push Early aside and make a forced march 
of ten or twelve miles, on the south side of the Rappahannock, during 
Saturday night and Sunday morning, so as to reach the rear of McLaws, 
who held the right of Lee’s lines. Early, with less than half the 
force of Sedgwick, a force, too, scattered over a line of several miles in 
length, succeeded in delaying the latter’s march so much that the battle 

_was already raging at Chancellorsville before Sedgwick was ready to 
move out from Fredericksburg. It was11 A. M. before Sedgwick was 
able, by repeated attacks and at heavy loss, to carry Marye’s heights, 
and thus open his way to go to Hooker's assistance, and at this hour 
Hooker had already been beaten and driven from Chancellorsville to 
the position which he took up in rear of it. Sedgwick, now opposed 
by Wilcox with a single brigade, advanced very cautiously up the 
plank road towards Chancellorsville. At Salem Church, half way 
between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, Wilcox held him in 
check until McLaws arrived with four brigades, about the middle of 
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the afternoon. These troops had aided in defeating Hooker in the 
morning, and row put a stop to all further progress on Sedgwick’s 
part, repulsing him with severe loss. Hooker complains bitterly of 
Sedgwick’s slowness, and certainly his whole movement showed, at the 
least, want of boldness and enterprise. But it is absurd for a com- 
mander who was keeping forty thousand men unemployed under his 
eye, in the crisis of a great battle, to complain of a subordinate who 
had ten or twelve miles to march, in the face of a determined and 
skilful, if inferior, foe. 

Skill and courage had given the Confederates great advantages on 
Sunday, but at nightfall Gen. Lee’s position was still one of great 
difficulty. Ten thousand cavalry were making havoc in his rear, to 
oppose which he could only spare a small brigade of less than one 
thousand men. A handful of guards was the only protection he could 
afford to the large mass of transportation he had left at Guinea’s Depot, 
eighteen miles in his rear. His communications and supplies were 
necessarily exposed to the greatest danger. In his front was an army 
seriously crippled by his blows, but twice as numerous as his own, the 
half of which had not been really engaged, while his right was threat- 
ened, in addition, by a splendid corps of over twenty thousand men, 
which had broken through his lines at Fredericksburg, and advanced 
within a few miles of Hooker. Audacity had so far been successful. 
Sedgwick’s position invited another bold attack. Lee decided to leave 
Stuart with Jackson’s corps, now reduced to twenty thousand men, to 
watch and hold in check Hooker’s seventy-five or eighty thousand, 
while he concentrated the divisions of Anderson, McLaws and Early, 
of twenty-two or twenty-three thousand, against Sedgwick. This plan 
was carried out on Monday. Early came up behind Sedgwick; An- 
derson and McLaws pressed him from the Chancellorsville side. Much 
time was occupied in getting the troops into position. McLaws’s move- 
ments were very slow. But at 6 P.M. Monday Early and Anderson 
attacked Sedgwick, and by nightfall the Sixth Federal corps had been 
forced back, with heavy loss, to Bank’s Ford, under cover of the 
batteries on the north side of the Rappahannock. McLaws from his 
side followed up the retreating enemy, who was glad to escape over the 
river before morning. Hooker remained in his trenches at Chancellors- 
ville all day, held inactive by Stuart’s twenty thousand men, while Lee 
with half his army was overwhelming Sedgwick but five or six miles 
off, 

This great stroke rendered Lee’s further success reasonably certain. 
Now that Sedgwick was disposed of, he again ordered a concentration 
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of his troops at Chancellorsville, with the intention of throwing his 
whole available force upon Hooker. On Tuesday Anderson’s and 
McLaws’s divisions, which had been marching and fighting since Fri- 
day morning, returned to Chancellorsville. Before they reached it a 
violent rain-storm broke over the battle-field, and, impeded by the 
storm and the mud, it was late in the day before the wet and weary 
troops were all in position. The attack had to be postponed to the 
morrow. Meantime Hooker, unwilling after the defeats of Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, to risk the chances of battle further, did the 
wisest thing within his reach. He retreated under cover of the night 
and the storm, across the Rappahannock. 

The raid of Stoneman’s cavalry was a failure. It accomplished, if 
possible, less in proportion than the main army. 

Colonel Dodge has been misled by many Confederate authorities into 
giving Jackson the entire credit of the flank movement on Saturday. 
This movement was suggested, as well as ordered, by General Lee. 
(See, General Fitz. Lee’s address before The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, October, 1879.) Colonel Dodge criticizes the rashness of the 
manceurvre, but no Captain ever won victories against great odds with- 
out exposing himself to criticism of this kind. 

Jackson executed the movement, and too much praise cannot be: 
given for the splendid manner of its execution. No breath of rivalry 
or jealousy ever came between Lee and Jackson. Said Jackson of Lee, 
“ He is the only man I would follow blindfold.” Said Lee, on hearing 
of Jackson’s wound, “He has lost his left arm, but I have lost my 
right.” These two Virginians, worthy representatives of the two stocks 
that have built up that State, Lee of the English Cavaliers, Jackson of 
the Scotch lrish, had for each other only feelings of the most generous 
confidence and affection. Their lives, grand, noble, unselfish ; their 
deaths, such as became soldiers and Christians; their graves within 
sight of each other in the very heart of the Virginia of their love; their 
memories, a priceless legacy to future generations; the fame of neither 
requires enhancement at the expense of the other. 

Colonel Dodge’s sketch of Jackson is appreciative, and in the main 
correct. He is mistaken, however, in supposing Jackson “a bad dis- 
ciplinarian,” and “without even average powers of organization.” He 
was strict in discipline, and a careful organizer. His judgment of men 
was often bad, but no one, we believe, ever held subordinates to a 
stricter accountability, and no one ever obtained more and better work 
from those under him. To his mind, nothing ever fully excused fail- 
ure, and it was but rarely that he gave an officer the opportunity of 
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failing twice. Jackson used to say, “ The service cannot afford to keep 
in position a man who does not succeed.” Nor was he ever restrained 
from change by the fear of making matters worse. His motto was: 
“Get rid of the inefficient man at once, and trust Providence for finding 
a better.” 

Colonel Dodge well says: “Honesty, singleness of purpose, true 
courage, rare ability, suffice to account for Jackson's military success. 
But those alone who have served under his eye know to what depths 
that rarer, stranger power of his has sounded them. They only can 
testify to the full measure of the strength of Stonewall Jackson.” 





The Battle of Mobile Bay. 


By Captain J. D. Jonnston, C. 8. N. 


Savanna, Ga., September 22nd, 1881. 


To the Editor of the Southern Historical Magazine : 

The June number of Scribner's Magazine contains an article under 
the caption of “ An August Morning with Farragut,” which is so replete 
with misstatements that I feel it incumbent upon me, as the senior 
living actor in the stirring scenes of that morning, to ask the publica- 
tion in your valued periodical of such corrections as my personal 
knowledge of the facts will enable me to make. I shall endeavor to be 
as brief as may be consistent with a clear understanding of these facts, 
in view of the very partial and prejudiced account of them rendered by 
the army signal officer who, with unparalleled presumption, undertakes 
to criticise the movements of men-of-war engaged in a deadly struggle, 
and commanded by men who were competent for such commands before 
he was born. 

Commodore Foxhall A. Parker, of the U. S. Navy, who was dis- 
tinguished by his high professional attainments, published a full, accurate 
and impartial description of “The Battle of Mobile Bay” in a neat volume 
with that title, about two years ago, and I had vainly hoped that the 
subject was thereby exhausted, as it has long since ceased to possess any 
special interest with me; not only because my time and attention have 
been engrossed by far different pursuits, but because I felt on that day, 
and have feit ever since, that the “famous ram Tennessee,” although 
under the command of one of the most accomplished naval officers who 
ever lived (Admiral Franklin Buchanan,) failed to achieve the results 
of which she was capable, and which was so justly expected of her by 
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the government of the Confederate States. This failure was due ina 
great measure, to a defect in her construction, which was fully appre- 
ciated by the Admiral, but which could not be remedied after the vessel 
had been taken down to her anchorage near Fort Morgan, as it con- 
sisted of the exposure of her steering aparatus on the upper side of the 
after deck, or fan-tai/, speaking technically, whereas it ought to have 
passed under the deck, and would thus have been thoroughly protected. 
That the efficiency of the vessel was seriously impaired by this defect 
was abundantly proved by the fact that she was compelled, by the total 
destruction of her steering gear, to remain as a target for the guns of 
the fleet without the ability to bring one of her guns to bear on the 
enemy for more than twenty minutes before her surrender. The result 
of the engagement would certainly have been changed in some degree, 
if the vessel could have been kept under the control of her rudder, as 
upon that alone depended the direction of her battery, but her ultimate 
destruction or capture by the tremendous power to which she had 
offered battle, was a foregone conclusion. 

But, as it is my purpose only to correct the mistakes in Lieutenant 
Kinney’s article, I will refrain from any further allusion to the causes 
of the Tennessee’s failure to inflict greater damage upon her captors, 
and confine myself to the original object of this communication. I 
may be permitted to add, however, that the little squadron of four 
vessels, manned by about four hundred and seventy officers and men, 
managed in the brief period of their engagement to place quite their 
own number hors du combat on board the eighteen vessels of the 
enemy. This is shown by official reports. 

Lieutenant Kinney errs in stating that the guns of the Tennessee 
were of ‘English make,” as they were cast in a Government foundry 
at Selma, Ala., under the immediate superintendence of Commander 
Catesby ap. Rogers Jones. He also states that the “rebels” claimed 
that a shot from one of their heavy guns penetrated the armor of the 
Tecumseh and caused her to sink. It has never been questioned by 
those most conversant with the facts, that she was sunk by a torpedo, 
but there has always been some doubt as to whether that torpedo was 
one of those planted by the “rebels,” or was attached to a spar 
rigged out from the bow of the Tecumseh, and whose explosion was 
caused by her coming in contact with a large iron buoy, anchored near 
Fort Morgan to indicate the channel to blockade-runners. It is a well- 
known fact that the commander of that ill-fated vessel had asked it as 
a special favor of Admiral Farragut, before entering the bay, to let him 
take care of the Tennessee, and I can testify to the fact that he had 
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reserved his fire up to the moment of the sinking of his vessel, although 
then within two hundred yards of his intended victim. Whether this 
was done for the purpose of trying the effect of the torpedo he is be- 
lieved to have had suspended from his bow before using his 15-inch 
guns, is more than any one now living can positively know, but the 
probabilities point so plainly in that direction that I am convinced of 
the justice of this belief. 

It was the intention of Admiral Buchanan to ram the flagship Hart- 
ford and sink her, even if the Tennessee went down with her; but the 
only possible chance of accomplishing this object was by crossing her 
course as she steamed into the bay. As for catching a vessel going at 
a speed of twelve miles an hour with one utterly incapable of more 
than half that speed, it is to be presumed that even Lieutenant Kin- 
ney, of the Army Signal Corps, is seaman enough to comprehend the 
impossibility of such a feat. While endeavoring to cross the course of 
the Hartford and run into her, the bow gun of the Tennessee (a 7-inch 
rifle) was fired at her twice, at point-blank range, but from some unac- 
countable cause, both shots failed to do any execution. The Hartford 
had avoided the blow by slightly changing her course, and had passed 
beyond the ram into the bay without having received any material 
damage. 

Just at this moment of supreme disappointment the crew of the 
Tennessee began to cheer, and upon inquiring the cause my attention 
was directed to the leading monitor of the fleet, and looking through 
one of the narrow slits in the side of the pilot-house, I discovered her 
to be in the act of going down, bottom upward, and one of ‘her boats 
engaged in rescuing those who had managed to escape from her. Thril- 
ling as such a scene would have been under other circumstances, the 
necessity for instant and assiduous attention to those who remained, and 
were now complete masters of the situation, precluded the possibility 
of giving more than a passing thought to the fate of the gallant souls 
who had gone down in the Tecumseh. 

Lieutenant Kinney states that the “great ram,” after making an 
unsuccessful effort to sink or injure any of the Union vessels, and after 
receiving a heavier blow from the Monongahela than it had inflicted, 
also retired to the Fort, and almost in the same breath, he says that 
both that vessel and the Lackawana had their own prows destroyed, 
and were otherwise injured, by ramming the Tennessee, while the 
“huge iron frame of that vessel scarcely felt the shock.” This, how- 
ever, is a mere inconsistency, and conveys the truth ; it can, therefore, 
be the more easily excused in one who attempts to become the histo- 
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rian of events which, although an eye-witness, he was not capable of 
comprehending. The same pardon cannot be extended, though, to a 
direct perversion of the truth, and of this he is certainly guilty when 
he says that the “great ram” retired to Fort Morgan, after failing to 
sink any of the flying fleet. The idea of retiring to Fort Morgan never. 
entered Admiral Buchanan's mind, as his order to me, immediately 
after the fleet had passed into the bay, was to follow them, which was 
done with all the speed of which the vessel was capable, but in chang- 
ing her course for this purpose it is not improbable that her head may 
momentarily have been pointed towards the Fort. The gunboat 
Gaines was run on the beach near the Fort early in the action to pre- 
vent her from sinking, having received several shots below her water- 
line, but she had done her duty nobly up to this moment. She was 
burned by her own crew soon afterward. The Morgan was placed at 
the wharf near the Fort to avoid the fate of the Gaines, and during 
the following night steamed up to Mobile, through the vessels of the 
fleet, while their crews slept upon their victory. The Selma was chased 
by two gunboats and captured a few miles up the bay. 

When the Tennessee had approached a point within a mile of the 
fleet, the entire number of vessels composing it seemed to vie with each 
other in the rapidity of their firing, and in efforts to prove their effi- 
ciency at rams, by endeavoring to sink the devoted “ Rebel,” who had 
failed to exhibit his qualities in this modern style of warfare, from lack 
of the important element of speed. It afterward appeared that in their 
zeal and haste some of the vessels of the fleet came near sinking their 
own flag ship, as she was rammed twice by the Lackawana. 

The result of such a contest could not have been changed except by 
the miraculous destruction of the opposing fleet, and if, as Lieutenant 
Kinney states, there ever was a “moment when he hesitated (Far- 
ragut) the fortune of the day must have been against us.” I feel quite 
sure that were the distinguished officer to whom he refers now living, 
he would scout the idea of such a possibility having ever existed. 
The forts had virtually been passed without sustaining any injury, save 
the sinking of the Tecumseh by a torpedo, and nothing remained for 
the fleet to do but to capture or destroy three little hastily improvished 
wooden gun-boats and one iron-clad, with a force ten times their supe- 
rior in every possible element, excepting only the daring and patriotism 
which impelled Buchanan with his single vessel of six guns and 170 
men to attack such a fleet. Had he been enabled by any means in his 
power to change the fortunes of the day, he would certainly have been 
justly hailed by the civilized world as the greatest naval commander who 
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had ever lived. But, though no one could have a more exalted opinion 
of Admiral Farragut’s qualities as an officer or gentleman than I have, I 
cannot avoid the conviction that he always felt within himself, however 
he may have welcomed the plaudits of his countrymen at this achieve- 
ment, that there was a degree of buncombe about the furore created by 
it, which was repugnant to his nature. He was singularly insensible to 
the grandeur of the position he occupied professionally, and in his per- 
sonal character as gentle and unobtrusive as a woman, while possessing 
all the qualifications of a naval officer of the highest class. There were 
but few of those under his command who had been favored with a more 
intimate acquaintance with him, or cherished more kindly personal 
feelings toward him than myself, and far be it from me to attempt to 
pluck one leaf from the laurel crown which victory placed upon his 
brow. But while awarding a just meed of praise to his merits, let it 
not be said of those who should, with equal pride, remember his gallant 
and distinguished adversary on the occasion under review, that sec- 
tional feeling blinded their eyes to the equally grand and noble quali- 
ties of that adversary, especially as they were both Southern men. 

In this connection, I must be permitted to express my conviction 
that the remark which Lieutenant Kinney attributes to Captain Perci- 
val Drayton: (‘‘ Cowardly rascal, afraid of a wooden ship,”) was never- 
made by that officer. There never was the slightest cause for any such 
remark, and Drayton knew Admiral Buchanan too well to ascribe any 
action of his on such an occasion to any other motive than a brave and 
intelligent use of the force under his command, Before he became a 
“Rebel” he was ranked among the first naval officers of the world, and 
certainly no one in the navy of the United States before the war, was 
more universally regarded as the beau ideal of a naval commander; 
nor was there one whose personal courage had been more frequently or 
positively demonstrated, as could be attested by numerous anecdotes 
well known to a majority of the senior officers of the present day. 
Moreover, Drayton’s first remark to me, on receiving me on the quarter 
deck of the Hartford, after the surrender of the Tennessee, was: “ Well, 
Johnston, it must be said that you have nobly defended the honor of 
the Confederate flag to-day,” a compliment which I cheerfully relegate 
to the gallant officer under whose orders I was proudly serving. 

Lieutenant Kinney states that ‘‘if Buchanan had possessed the grit 
of Farragut, it is probable that moment would have witnessed the 
destruction of both vessels,” referring to the moment when the Ten- 
nessee approached nearest to the Hartford, and he also states that. the 
former vessel avoided giving the latter a direct blow with her prow, 
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“not being desirous of so much glory,” and struck her “only a glance. 
ing blow.” This is such a positive and direct violation of the truth 
that it is difficult to ascribe it to anything short of a wilful perversion 
of facts. As the commander of the Tennessee, I was stationed in the 
pilot-house, on the forward part of the shield, to watch the movements 
of the enemy's vessels, and keep her in position to afford the best op- 
portunities for placing her fire effectively, and it is in my power to 
prove, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that but for the superior 
speed of the Hartford and the changing of her course to prevent the 
contact, the prow of the Tennessee would certainly have entered her 
side amidships. To these causes alone are due the escape of the Hart- 
ford, and she was never touched by the hull of the Tennessee. 

But as I have, so far as is practicable in this brief space, corrected 
the errors in the article to which it is intended as a reply, it only re- 
mains for me to disclaim any personal grievance toward its author, and 
to express the hope that time will point to the history of the gallant souls 
who shared in “The Battle of Mobile Bay,” on either side of the 
contest, with equal pride. Both the principal actors in that tremen- 
dous scene have long since passed to others of a more peaceful nature, 
leaving their deeds of valor and their social virtues as the inheritance 
of their descendants, and it therefore devolves upon those who once 
had the honor of being their associates, to see that while history gives 
due honor to the victor the vanquished shall not be defamed. 





Stephen Elliott. 


BY MAJOR JOHN A. HAMILTON. 


Again (for he had often been before) Captain Elliott and his picked 
crew were seen preparing for a night visit to the islands adjacent to 
Port Poyal, now in possession of the Federals. He had learned what 
he wanted, and was returning. The midnight moon shone grandly on 
the shimmering river while his fleet boat, with muffled oars, shot against 
the stream, under the shade of the fringing trees and marsh. “ Hush! 
lay in your oars; jump ashore; drag her well in.” The boat had 
been hardly hidden in the marsh when the regular thump of heavy 
oars was heard coming from the opposite course. ‘Lay low; every 
man to his gun; make it hot, if we must!" and the crash of oars came 
nearer. It was a moment of awful suspense. The approaching craft 
‘was a heavy guard-boat, carrying in her bow a brass carronade and a 
detachment of infantry. She was skirting the shore; her rowers were 
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plantation negroes. Slowly the oars fell to the row-locks, but each 
pull sent the boat swiftly ahead. She was soon upon the little crew 
lying in the marsh. Every finger of the hidden men touched the 
trigger of double-barrel guns, well loaded with buck. Again the 
heavy oars dipped the water, and with a grand sweep were raised ; 
when they fell again it was just beyond Elliott’s boat. “They can’t 
keep up!’ said the officer in command tothe oarsmen. “ No, sar; dem 
bucra ain’t usen to rowing wid we.” “Another boat coming,” said 
Ellliott. The silence was broken now by the receding oars of one and 
the approaching oars of another boat. Again the firm forefingers 
touch the triggers, but fortunately to no purpose; the second boat was. 
well out in stream, and passed by. “A close rub!” said one of the 
men, brushing off the water that fell from the sweeps of the first boat 
on his face, and the crew shoved out for another time. 

Off again. This was at night, too. “He loves night work, and I 
don’t,” said a stout young fellow sitting on the thwart. The boat 
headed for Port Royal Ferry. It was the Federal picket, and had 
annoyed Elliott very much. “ Halt! what boat is that?” came from 
the Ferry. Elliot, in perfect imitation of the negro idiom, replied: 
“'Tis me, massa; heap o’ man and oman run way to come to you, sar.” 
A laugh was sent back. Contrabands were coming; they'd bring 
news, &c. “Saxton,” was whispered by the daring leader to his crew. 
“Saxton” was sent from oar to oar. ‘Haul in closer,” came from a 
second voice at the Ferry, as a lot of soldiers gathered about. Slowly 
the boat approached. Gradually she exposed her length to the won- 
dering Federals. ‘ We yeddy so much ‘bout Gen'l Saxton.” A crash, 
lit with the flame of a dozen flashes, followed; a hail of buckshot 
scattered the Federal picket. Running and falling, they took away 
the dead and wounded. Elliott leapt ashore, rifled the picket-house, 
and returned for another time. 

The picket at Pinckney Island was caught and put under guard. 
Elliott and Mickler, with detachments, started for the house. Night 
found them about its enclosure. A dread silence reigned as the two 
leaders posted their men and prepared for the assault. “Surrender!” 
rang through the old halls. The enemy, completely surprised, 
attempted to escape from windows and piazzas. Every avenue was 
cut off; they fell right and left as the terrible summons “surrender” 
was unheeded. Down the front steps, hand to hand, pistol to knife, 
came Mickler and a Federal officer. On the ground the brave 
struggle was ended by the interference of one of the Confederates. 
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Mickler was wounded; the Federal escaped. Half the garrison were 
killed, the other half were captured. 

Night again—midnight—the Elliott battery was masked on the 
Chisolm Island strand; Lambkin’s Virginia battery was posted a little 
lower down, and a few larger pieces were at Port Royal Ferry. The 
cavalry (all we had) were in the woods waiting orders. Why? Well, 
a large steamer, the “George Washington,” had approached too near, 
and grounded the afternoon before. She had a sixty-four brass gun 
and swivel, some lighter arms, and a large, armed crew. Elliott got 
the news about 5 P.M. The writer was mounted, but the B. V.A,, 
like winged demons (they wore red shirts), put me in a run to clear 
their swift gallop. Elliott swept by. “Gather all the moss you can 
and follow.” I started pulling moss, and followed with a large arm- 
ful. At the bridges of Chisolm’s Island I found the Captain. He was 
carpeting the bridge with moss, that the gun-wheels would pass over 
noiselessly. His prescience was wonderful. At midnight he was within 
three hundred yards of the steamer. His six-pounders were covered, 
as he waited, watching the huge craft. Just as day began to break 
was heard the loud breathing steam. She was trying to back clear. 
A few minutes elapsed, and her stern swung to the tide. ‘“ To your 
guns.” Elliott sprang to take a last look. “Aim; fire.” The first 
shot struck and richochetted over the deck. ‘Cut her rudder!” called 
out the soldier. It was done; a well-aimed shot struck the post. 
“ Lace her waist; there’s where the fire is.” Shot after shot tore 
through her planking and struck the furnace. The George Washing- 
ton returned probably two shots, not more; it was too hot for her 
‘crew. The found their ship in flames. She burned to the water's 
edge, and her crew attempting to escape were destroyed, excepting 
about three. Later in the day a large gunboat approached and shelled 
the wreck. -Elliott was then getting some of the plunder ashore. He 
waited and saw a flag of truce displayed. Answering it, he went to 
the gunboat in his canoe. Imagine the fearless Elliott, begrimed with 
powder, smeared with mud, and utterly unrecognizable, except in his 
erect, handsome figure, chatting with the Federal officer. “Am sorry 
I was not on hand when you sunk the George Washington; should 
like to have taken a part.” “Am sorry, indeed, that you were not,” 
returned Elliott. “It might have been otherwise,” replied the Federal 
officer. ‘No objection to have you try your hand,” returned Elliott. 
“You must let the wreck alone,” said the Federal. Elliott laughed. 
He left, and hung about the wreck day after day. Took out the brass 
gun, a lot of muskets, uniforms, nails, &c., and unshipped her bell, 
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which rang, until he broke camp for another field, all guard mountings. 
The steam whistle of the steamer was cut into buckles for one of his 
oficer’s headstalls. ' 





Repulse of Federal Raid on Knoxville July, 1863. 


By Capt. B. F. Wrty. 


ATLANTA, Ga., January 3, 1880. 
Dr. H. Jos. WARMUTH, 
Formerly Surgeon Ninth Georgia Battalion of Artillery: 


Dear Sir,—Your kind favor of 21st ult. received and contents 
duly noted. I have always had so little thirst for notoriety that 
I do not now recollect all the particulars of the efforts of my 
battery to protect the Confederate stores and depots at Knoxvilie, 
Tenn., from destruction by the Federal raiders under the command of 
the Federal Colonels Bird and Sanders on the occasion referred to (in 
the summer of 1863), but will cheerfully state what I do remember. 

About July, 1863, Major Leyden, commanding the Ninth Georgia 
Battalion of Artillery, then stationed at Knoxville, Tenn., received an 
order to move his command of five batteries of artillery in the direc- 
tion of Cumberland Gap as rapidly as possible to intercept or check 
the advance of the Federal raiders, commanded as heretofore said, who 
were reported to have passed through Cumberland Gap, and were 
evidently moving on to the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad for 
the purpose of burning and destroying the bridges and depots of that 
road and cutting off our communication with Richmond, Va., and 
Atlanta, Ga. At 4o’clock next morning after receiving this order our 
command was on the march, and after moving as rapidly as possible in 
the direction stated above (all day travelling some twenty-five or 
thirty miles) night overtook us without our having encountered the 
Federal raiders referred to. 

About this time Major Leyden received an order issued by General 
Buckner, then stationed at Knoxville, Tenn., stating that the raiders 
referred to had passed below us, and had struck the East Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad, near Loudon, Tenn., and was then marching along 
said railroad in the direction of Knoxville, and ordering Major Leyden, 
if possible, to send back one battery of artillery, so as to reach Knox- 
ville by sun up next morning, to assist him (General Buckner) ‘in de- 
fending that city, as he (General Buckner) had but a small squad of 
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infantry stationed at that place to protect it. It was then quite dark, 
the men and horses tired and jaded from the long and hard day's 
march. I being the junior Captain of the battalion and the youngest 
man, volunteered to go, provided that Major Leyden would give mea 
section of Captain Atkinson’s battery of Columbus, Ga., with his best 
horses and youngest men, to manage the guns, and one section of my 
own battery. This was done, with Lieutenant Wollahan, of Columbus, 
Ga., and of Captain Atkinson’s battery, to assist me in the command; 
and at 8 o’clock P. M., we started for Knoxville, Tenn., distant about 
thirty miles, over a mountainous and rough road, with various torch 
lights distributed along the command from front to rear, to guide us, 
Notwithstanding we moved rapidly, and at sun-up next morning we 
were in two miles of Knoxville, Tenn., where we encountered the Fed- 
eral forces, variously estimated at from one to three thousand strong, 
drawn up in line of battle, near the road in front of us. Our force con- 
sisted of about forty men rank and file, and four twelve-pound guns, [ 
saw in an instant to advance or retreat would result in certain capture, 
and it occurred to me as the only chance of escape (in which Lieutenant 
Wollohan readily agreed with me) to wheel and take position in an 
open field directly to the left of us, and located in front of a dense pine 
thicket and attack the Federal forces in their position, believing that this 
action would mislead the Federal forces as to my numbers and strength 
and purposes, and create the impression with them that my command 
was a force sent direct to attack them, and further, that they might be- 
lieve that my command was heavily supported by infantry concealed 
in the pine thicket referred to. The “bluff game” played by us for- 
tunately succeeded admirably, for when I gave the command to unlim- 
ber and prepare for action, and ordered up the commanders of sharp 
shooters, calling them by name and rank, (of which we had none in 
fact), in a loud tone and commanding voice; the Federal forces seemed 
perfectly confused and began to fall back from the road we were trav- 
elling—to one approaching Knoxville, and running about parallel 
with ours. Seeing this, I immediately gave the command to limber 
up and dash into the city of Knoxville, which was done successfully, 
receiving the fire of the Confederate pickets as we dashed in, they 
having mistaken us for the enemy. When the Federal forces 
saw our limited force pass (seemingly with so much chagrin) they 
pressed their forces as close on the city limits and lines of General 
Buckner as they could—both artillery and cavalry—and opened fire. 
Early in these movements my battery I divided into two sections, 
taking positions on the two prominent hills in front of the city of 
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Knoxville, returning the fire of the Federal forces (General Buckner 
having in Knoxville only about one hundred infantry) with good effect, 
when after an hour or more firing, and after several attempts of the 
Federals to get to the Knoxville railroad depot, they finally withdrew 
and left us in possession. For the success of this manauvre I was very 
much indebted to Lieutenant Wollohan, of Columbus, Ga. (Battery C), 
Lieutenant York, of Atlanta, Ga., and also Lieutenant Blount, of 
Montgomery, Ala. (Battery E); and also to the young and gallant 
Sergeants John Martin, now of Chattanooga, Tenn., and M. L. Oollier, 
now of Atlanta, Ga., of Battery E, and as gallant and brave a set of 
young men of our command as ever drew a sword in defense of their 
country. I cannot remember distinctly the loss, but to the best of my 
remembrance three men were killed and seven or eight were wounded. 
Ihave detailed to you about all of importance that I can call to 
memory now of my connection with military affairs in Tennessee. 
You will excuse me in this connection to refer to the personal courage 
and bravery of Private John Sanders, the last man left at one of my 
guns (others being either killed or wounded), who, after having had 
both ram-rods of the gun shot in two by the rifled pieces of the Fede- 
rals, split a plank and continued loading the piece and firing it, with 
the assistance of myself and Major Haynes, of General Buckner’s 
staff. 

General Buckner, after the engagement, addressed me a very com- 
piimentary note thanking me and my command for services on that oc- 
casion. 

With best wishes and assurances of esteem I remain, very respect- 
fully, Your friend, 

BENJAMIN F. WY Ly, 
Formerly Captain Commanding Company E, Ninth Georgia Battalion 
of Artillery. 


Memoir of First Maryland Regiment, 


By GENERAL B. T. JOHNSTON. 
Paper No. 2. 
FIRST MANASSAS AND SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS. 


At dawn of the 18th of July we were put under arms, but the regiment 
did not get off until late in the afternoon. After marching several 
miles they were halted, and Colonel Steuart read an order from Gen- 
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eral Johnston, informing them of the attack that day by the enemy at 
Bull Run, and calling on them to step out and march, so as to be in 
time for the great battle about to come off. Moving all night, they 
forded the Shenandoah about sunrise, and never halting once, reached 
Piedmont after midnight, in a drenching rain. There they halted 
Saturday, getting scant rations, and about 10 o'clock P. M,, were 
marched to the railroad to get into the cars for Manassas junction. It 
was 3 o'clock A. M., however, before they got off, and the cars being 
detained, they did not arrive at Manassas until towards noon. 

The division of General Kirby Smith, consisting of the Fourth 
brigade (Colonel Elzey) and the Fifth (General Smith), was not all up; 
only the Fourth had arrived. There was then no time for waiting. 
Colonel Elzey immediately ordered knapsacks to be piled and struck 
off in a swinging pace for Manassas. Before then the regiment had 
been using a State flag presented at home to Captain Johnson's com- 
pany. Captain Snowden, the regimental commissary, brought up a 
little blue Maryland color sent from Baltimore for the regiment. It 
was fastened to the lance by the side of the other one. Just then 
Kirby Smith galloped up. “The watch-word is Sumter, the signal is 
this,” said he, throwing his right hand above his forehead, palm out- 
wards and forward. “Forward Maryland!!” On they sprang at 
double-quick by the Junction, over the fields, across roads, straight as 
the crow flies, toward the sound of the quickening cannon. 

“ What are my orders?” said Smith to an aid galloping up. ‘“ Go 
where the fire is hottest.” Forward over the hot Manassas plains went 
the brigade—First Maryland on the right, Tenth Virginia, then Third 
Tennessee. The Thirteenth Virginia had been sent another way. The 
terrible heat stifled the men, the dust choked their parched throats; all 
were on foot, the officers’ horses having been left at Piedmont, but not 
aman fell out of ranks; now they came to wounded and bleeding men, 
but they only ran on the faster. They crossed a stream of mud, stirred 
by thousands of men and horses; catching handfuls, they thrust it in 
their mouths without stopping. 

A field officer, without a hat, galloped by. “ Hurrah, Maryland,” 
he shouted, and the regiment responded with a cheer and sprang 
forward with renewed vigor. After running thus five miles they were 
halted to load, thus giving them a moment's breath. But almost 
instantly “forward” is the order, and on they push brisk as ever. 
Rushing up an open slope, crested by a thin wood, they passed over 
Cash and Kershaw, of South Carolina, waiting orders. Just then half 
a dozen shots from the woods struck General Smith from his horse. In 
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a second Company F was at them, and had driven them off before they 
could be stopped firing. The enemy were some of the Ellsworth 
Zouaves. Without delay General Elzey ordered a change of front and 
struck off towards the left. 

He formed his brigade in a wood not far from the Chinn House— 
Third Tennessee on the right, First Maryland in the centre, Tenth 
Virginia on the left. In the meantime Beckham, on the extreme left, 
was firing his battery—one, two, three, four—as regularly as if firing a 
quick salute. Marching in line of battle over an open field, then 
through a wood, Colonel Elzey halted the brigade at the other edge of 
it. On the crest of the opposite hill, not four hundred yards off, 
stretched a long line of men. Over them floated flags which in the hot 
July afternoon hung listlessly to their lances, and it could not be seen 
whether they were Confederate or Federal. “Contee, give me a 
glass,” said Colonel Elzey, in his quick, imperative way, to Lieutenant 
Contee, his aid. Just then a puff of air threw out the folds of the 
Union flag, and a gleam of light glanced down their ranks as they 
brought their guns down to a “ Reavy.” “Fire,” shouted Elzey, and 
the rattle of small arms drowned the din of battle. ‘“ Charge,” cried 
he, and above the crash of the Maryland rifles rang their cheers as 
they sprang up the slope. But the enemy was gone. With only two 
companies of bayonets the regiment had charged the heart of a 
brigade and their short rifles had cloven it in two. Where the Yankee 
line had stood lay the dead and dying, but the brigade of General 
Wilcox was scattered to the winds. Captain Edelin captured a flag 
from the First Michigan, but they made no further stand that day. 
Colonel Elzey pursued them rapidly, flanking the Henry House, when 
General Beauregard rode up to him saying, “Hail, Elzey! thou 
Blucher of the day.” Thence the brigade followed them beyond the 
Stone bridge, half way to Cub Run. Here it halted, and about sun- 
down was ordered back to Camp Walker, near Union Mills Ford, 
reaching there at midnight. Thus these green soldiers, fresh from 
home, had in three days marched nearly eighty miles on one day’s 
rations, with only six hours sleep, fought a battle and won a victory. 

President Davis, next morning, sent Colonel Elzey his promotion as 
Brigadier. He said going into battle to an officer (Major Johnson), 
“Now for a yellow sash or six feet of ground.” He had gallantly won 
the former. 


THE ADVANCE ON FAIRFAX COURTHOUSE, 


On Tuesday, July 23d, the First Maryland and Third Tennessee, 
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with the Leesburgh battery, and some cavalry under command of Ool- 
onel J. E. B. Stuart, marched on to Fairfax Courthouse, starting at 3 
o'clock A.M. As soon as it became light, the character of the rout 
was gradually revealed. The road was strewn with small arms and 
officers’ swords, sashes, pistols, caissons, overturned ammunition wagons, 
loads of provisions, meat, bread, coffee, sugar, sutlers’ stores, everything 
eatable, drinkable, or wearable. In Fairfax were found immense stores 
of tents, clothing, overcoats, provisions and ammunition. The regiment 
lived on the enemy in the most luxurious style. After a week's de- 
lightful camp at Fairfax, the two regiments rejoined General Elzey 
and the brigade at Fairfax Station. While here, Colonel Steuart re- 
ceived his promotion as Colonel, Major Johnson as Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and Captain E. R. Dorsey as Major, to date from the battle of Manassas, 

During the residue of July, and the most of August, the regiment 
was engaged assiduously in drill and the performance of camp duties, 
Captain Robertson here joined it with his company, which became com- 
pany I. His officers were: First Lieutenant, Hugh Mitchell ; Second 
Lieutenant, H. Bean; Junior Second Lieutenant, Eugene Digges. To- 
wards the last of the month, the regiment was ordered to the outposts 
at Mason’s Hill, near Alexandria. 


THE AFFAIRS OF MUNSON’S AND UPTON’S HILLS. 


When we arrived at Mason’s Hill, Colonel J. E. B. Stuart was about 
starting on an expedition against some neighboring posts of the enemy, 
and upon Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson’s suggestion that it would be 
agreeable to go along, he was ordered to report to him with Companies 
GandI. After marching through the woods for some miles, the force, 
consisting of four companies, Thirteenth Virginia, Major Terrill, and 
the above detachment of the First Maryland, came upon the flank and 
rear of a strong picket of the enemy on Munson’s Hill; Colonel Stuart, 
with Major Terrill, charged directly on it, while Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson made a dash in the rear to cut off their retreat. But the 
Yankees were too fleet, and only some half a dozen prisoners rewarded 
the effort. Thence the two detachments marched by different routes 
on Upton’s Hill, where a considerable body of the enemy were visable. 
When going through a thicket near the house, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson suddenly came upon a scout of five, who mistook him fora 
Federal, one was captured, and the rest escaped. On reaching the 
house, it was found to have been just left; but the party there only 
withdrew a short distance, and immediately attacked the position. 
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Here Lieutenant Mitchell was badly wounded, and Private Fontaine 
was killed; both of Company I. Colonel Stuart then came up, and 
taking command of the whole, ordered a charge through the woods. 
For nearly three miles—over gullies and through streams, up hill and 
down—the Yankees were pursued, fighting their way with obstinacy 
but unable to hold their ground at any point. The pursuit was con- 
tinued until within a mile and three-quarters of Arlington Mills. By 
this expedition two important posts were gained for our lines. While 
this was going on, Company A, Captain Goldsborough, and Company B, 
Captain Edelin, were having a brisk skirmish near Mason's house, 
where they killed and captured several of the enemy. Afterwards on 
this line the regiment had several skirmishes. One when Hall’s hill 
was captured ; Companies B and H, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, were 
engaged, and one at Padgett’s, on the Little River pike, where Compa- 
nies A and H, Captain Goldsborough, drove the enemy into their works 
at Alexandria. We became attached to this life. The constant excite- 
ment of skirmishing was such an agreeable variety to the monotony of 
camp, that we were loth to give it up, and frequently asked and 
obtained permission to double our tours of picket duty there. 

The fall of 1861 thus passed pleasantly away. The men in perfect 
health, constantly improving in their knowledge of the soldier’s duties, 
and as constantly increasing in their pride in their regiment. They 
were well uniformed, well fed and happy. In October, with the whole 
army, they fell back to the lines of Centreville, where picket and drill 
was only relieved by one severe march to Pohick, through the mud, 
without rations, thirty-six miles, in search of Yankees, who were not 
to be found. 


THE EXECUTION OF THE TIGERS. 


During the cantonment at Centreville the most solemn and pictur- 
esque scene was enacted that the Army of the Potomac had yet been 
called on to take part in. Two of the “Tiger Rifles” of the gallant 
Wheat’s battalion, had forced a guard and resisted an officer in the 
discharge of his duty. They were tried and sentenced to be shot. The 
division of Major-General Kirby Smith, consisting of Elzey’s, Trimble’s 
and Taylor's brigades, was ordered out, without arms, to witness the : 
execution. A large field just south of the camp of Elzey’s brigade, 
on the road to Blackburn’s ford, was the place selected. At 12 o'clock 
meridian, the regiments marched out in columns of companies, and by 
tap of drum took their positions in close columns by division, on 
three sides of a square, facing inwards, Taylor on the left, Elzey on 
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the right, Trimble on the third side. In the centre of the open space 
were two white stakes, ten feet apart. Then came a covered wagon, 
escorted by two companies with fixed bayonets and loaded guns. The 
cortegé wheeled slowly round the exterior of the open space; the con- 
demned got out, their coffins were taken from the wagon and placed by 
the stakes, and they sat on them. Each was attended by a priest, in 
clerical vestments, whose consolations were eagerly received. They 
were clad in the picturesque uniform of their company, the scarlet fes 
or skull-cap, light brown jacket, open in front, showing the red shirt, 
large Turkish trowsers, full and fastening just below the knee, of white 
and blue stripes, white garters and shoes. When they were in position 
and the wagon driven away, the left hand corner of the square opened 
and two sections of their own company, in full and perfect uniform 
appeared, marching in slow time down the centre, arms shouldered, 
and wheeled, each section opposite a man and a coffin, at ten paces 
distant. They ordered arms. The Major-General and staff then rode 
to the centre. The “Field Officer of the Day” read the findings 
of the court and the sentences. The officers in charge of the firing 
parties ordered an inspection of arms. An officer caused the condemned 
to kneel, tied their arms behind them and around each stake, and 
drew a black bandage over their eyes. The silence was oppressive; 
not a breath was heard in that vast concourse. Around the square 
had gathered thousands from the neighboring camps, but the ring of 
the ramrods in the empty guns rattled upon the autumn air sharp and 
clear. The sun shone brightly and lit up the picturesque group around 
which such interests clustered, like a scene in some grand drama. The 
words of command vibrated quick and sharp: “Load at Will; Ready! 
Aim! Fire!!” One volley as from one gun, and the condemned sprang 
forward and fell over, the one on his face, the other on his side. Such 
was the first military execution in the Army of the Potomac. 


THE MARYLAND ELECTIONS. 


On the first Wednesday of November, the election day at home, the 
regiment determined that inasmuch as Maryland would not have an 
opportunity to express her sentiments free from Yankee interference, a 
poll should be opened in camp, at which Marylanders should exercise 
the elective franchise. 

Notice was given, and all Marylanders from surrounding camps in- 
vited to attend. 

A convention was held according to custom, and a ticket duly and 
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regularly nominated. General Benjamin ©. Howard, of Baltimore, 
headed it for Governor, and an electoral ticket pledged to the support 
of Jefferson Davis and A. H. Stephens was added. Judges of election 
were appointed, and the voting commenced. But in the course of the day 
it became manifest that the time-honored customs of a Baltimore election 
were not forgotten. Pins were stuck into unhappy voters, individuals 
from the rural districts of Tennessee and Virginia were “cooped,” and 
voted indiscriminately. ‘‘ Blood-Tubs” and “ Black-Snakes” contended 
for possession of the polls, and were in turn swept away by a charge 
from “ Limerick,” “‘ Conservative” gentlemen in store clothes attempting 
to vote were elbowed and squeezed and twisted so that they could not 
tell, for the life of them, which side they were on, vr which they desired 
to support. And so it went for one whole day of boisterous fun and 
frolic, officers and men, all entering heartily into the spirit of the hour, 
forgetful for the moment of the 300,000 bayonets that kept them from 
their homes. 

The polls were closed and it was found that the Howard and Davis 
ticket had received a regular old-fashioned “ Plug-Ugly” majority, 
the vote being large and unanimous. 

The “assembly” sounded for dress parade and the regiment re- 
sumed its discretion and its propriety. 

As the cold weather came on the men suffered for warm clothing, 
which being made known through the Richmond Enquirer, large and 
liberal contributions were at once sent on from Virginia and the South. 
Over $20,000 worth of supplies of clothes and money was thus col- 
lected in a few weeks. Richmond was foremost in the work. Virginia, 
ever liberal, exceeded herself, and the whole South lavished generosity. 
Wherever there was a group of Maryland people they took pride in 
supplying their kindred in the field. Colonel George Schley and Dr. 
Steiner, of Augusta, Ga., sent Colonel Johnson $1,100 from themselves 
and other Marylanders. A gentleman of New Orleans, born in Prince 
George's, sent General Johnson $1,000. Hundreds of the sons of the 
“old land,” scattered through the Confederacy, sent their contribu- 
tions until at last it was necessary to decline any further additions to 
the treasury. The clothing and blankets thus collected supplied the 
regiment to some extent during the remainder of the time it was in 
service. ; 

In December it was decided to put the troops in winter quarters and 
the division moved back along the line of Bull Run by Union Mills. 

The Fourth brigade was quartered near the ground it bivouaced on 
the night after the memorable march and fight of July 21st. Pitching 
the camp on the hill just above Union Mills, towards McLean’s Ford, 
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every one set to work cleaning a place to build huts in. Hard work 
for a month, with few tools and nails, delaying all the time in hope of 
getting plank to roof with, at last gave a neat, regular village of log 
houses, with streets and ditches, well ventilated and wel! drained, 
This was christened Camp Maryland, and the different streets and 
houses bore the names of loved and cherished localities at home, 
Every care was taken by weekly inspections to ensure cleanliness, 
light, warmth and dryness in these houses. Many were roofed with 
canvas, many with earth, and some with boards and shingles. They 
were among the best, probably the best, in the army. But the ex. 
perience of the winter showed conclusively that troops ought never, in 
this climate, to be wintered in close houses or huts. The regiment was 
proverbially healthy; its per cent. of sick was smaller than any. Up 
to the time it went into winter quarters it had not, out of an effective 
force of 720 men, lost six by disease. After remaining for ten days 
penned up in these houses, during the winter weather, one battalion 
always took its turn of picket. It stayed three days in bivouac, most 
frequently without shelter, in snow, rain and sleet; the consequence 
was pneumonia, rheumatism, and inflammatory diseases. Every picket 
cost us in this way valuable men. Had the regiment been living in 
open shelters, or even in tents, the change would not have been marked. 
When it left Manassas it never had a tent again. From the 9th of 
March it was constantly in the field, sometimes with open flies, which an- 
swered capitally ; but generally with not even those, which was better. 

The monotony of winter quarters was greatly relieved by a fine 
library which Mrs. Johnson purchased—partly with money collected 
by herself and partly with a portion of the Georgia contributions. 
She was enabled in the same manner to send on a large supply of yarn 
socks and gloves. 

In February Companies A and B, “ twelve-month’s men,” concluded 
to re-enlist “ for the war’’ and take the furlough. This was peculiarly 
gratifying, as they were the companies: first formed, and though only 
mustered on the 21st of May had been in active service since the 8th 
and 9th of May, 1861. Company A had served under Colonel John- 
son in Baltimore during the week succeeding the 19th of April. Most 
of the men of these companies re-enlisted and went off on furlough. 
Captain Goldsborough, with his old men and some recruits, reorganized 
Company A, and was in every fight of the regiment. Captain Edelin, 
having volunteered to go to North Carolina, did not get back until 
after the Valley campaign, but was in time with his company to do 
good service in the battles around Richmond. A number of Company 
H also reénlisted, and some of Company I. 
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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By General James H. Lane. 
CAMPAIGN 1865. 
MARCH TO JARRATT’S STATION AND BACK, 


During the winter of 1864-5, about the time General Early returned 
from his Valley campaign, the Federal cavalry made a raid on the 
Petersburg and Weldon railroad, and our brigade formed a part of the 
force sent to Jarratt’s Station. On our march to that point we suffered 
intensely from the hail and the snow, and a high and bitter cold wind. 
When we reached the station the enemy had retired, and we had to 
return to our winter quarters over the hard frozen ground. 

On our return one of our brigade, seeing a barefooted Floridian 
slowly picking his way over the frozen ground, left ranks, and approach- 
ing him, said: ‘‘ Look here, mister, I don’t know who you are, but I 
can’t stand that.” Taking off his knapsack, he took ont a pair of new 
shoes, put them on, and handed his old ones, a very good pair, to the 
poor fellow, with the remark: “ Here, take these, and I will wear my 
new ones which I drew just before leaving camp.” The bare-footed and 
sore-footed rebel from the “ Land of Flowers” soon had them on, and 
the kind-hearted “Tar Heel” was cheered by his gallant comrades as 
he returned to ranks, 

I was sitting by a fire on the roadside, to see that my command was 
properly closed as it marched by, when two thinly-clad and sickly- 
looking soldiers came up to warm their feet. Their toes were all 
exposed, the uppers of their shoes being ripped from the soles. I soon 
found out that one of them was from East Florida and the other from 
Middle, and that both were disgusted with Virginia on account of the 
cold. When I informed them that I had once lived in West Florida, 
one of them said: ‘ Mister, ain't Florida a great place? There the 
trees stay green all the time, and we have oranges and lemons, and 
figs and bananas, and it is the greatest country for ¢aters you ever did 


” 


see, 


The following will speak for themsevives : 


HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-HiGcHTH N. CO. T., Feb. 5, 1864. 


Captain,—Complying with the request of the officers and men of the 
Twenty-eighth regiment, it gives me pleasure to report to General Lane 
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that his gallant old regiment, knowing that the term of service for 
which it reorganized under his command would expire in September 
next, and believing that the cause in which it then enlisted so cheer- 
fully is just and righteous, and that it still demands the undivided 
efforts of all, has resolved to reénlist for the war, adopting the resolu- 
tions of Company C, which are enclosed herewith. 

I only embody the universal sentiment of the Twenty-eighth North 
Carolina regiment when I express the hope that the kindly relations 
which have heretofore existed between it and its original Colonel may 
be perpetuated, and that he may be spared to command us to the close 
of the war. 

I am, Captain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. A. Spree, 
Tneutenant- Colonel Commanding. 
Captain E. J. Hale, Jr., A. A. G. 


RESOLUTIONS OF COMPANY C, TWENTY-EIGHTH NORTH CAROLINA TROOPS, 


At a meeting held in Company OC, Twenty-eighth North Carolina 
Troops, January 30th, 1864, Capt. T. J. Linebarger was called to the 
chair and Corporal G. A. Abernathy appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained by the president, 
Lieutenant M. A. Throneburg and privates J. M. Grice and J. P. 
Little were appointed a committee to draft resolutions expressive of 
the sentiments of the meeting. 

Lieutenant Throneburg, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported 
and read the following preamble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, the term of service for which we enlisted will expire in 
August next, and whereas the exigencies of the service demand of every 
soldier to remain at his post ‘and to do battle for his country’s rights ; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the officers and men of Company C, Twen- 
eighth North Carolina Troops, That we, believing our cause to be a 
holy and just one, do hereby pledge ourselves to reénlist for the war, 
and do further declare our intention never to lay down our arms nor 
abandon the struggle till our Government shall be recognized, our soil 
freed from the invader, our liberties secured, and peace restored to our 
bleeding country. 

Resolved, That we earnestly request a general convention of the reg 
iment to meet on Monday, February lst, 1864. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
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to Brigadier-General Lane; also a copy to Colonel Speer, with the re- 
quest that they be published on parade this afternoon. 
On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
T. J. LIneEBARGER, President. 
G. A. Abernathy, Secretary. 


Camp OF THE EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT, N. VU. T., 
February 6th, 1864. 


At a meeting of the Eighteenth North Carolina Troops, held this day, 
the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has been brought to our attention that our brothers in 
arms, actuated by the justice of the existing struggle for independence, 
a firm determination of true patriotism in its vindication, and an honest 
desire to assist our young nation in its establishment, have voluntarily 
tendered their services, with the solemn pledge of their lives, by a re- 
enlistment for the period of the war ; and whereas, animated by a like 
spirit of devotion to our sacred cause, we are determined that no regi- 
ment shall surpass us in rendering our arms effective to our country, or 
in evincing a true desire to uphold our leaders in our struggle ; be it 

Resolved by the Officers and Soldiers of the Eighteenth Regiment, N. 
C. T., That we do cheerfully tender to the government our services for 
the period of the war, pledging our lives and our sacred honor, all that 
we possess, that we will never lay down our arms until the last enemy 
upon our soil shall be destroyed or driven from it. 

Resolved, That the spirit of submission, which, we regret to say, 
seems to have seized the hearts‘of many bad men in North Carolina, 
will, if persisted in, prove ruinous to our cause, dangerous to our liberty, 
and disgraceful to the fair name of our State; we, therefore, express our 
entire disapprobation of the course of these traitors, and earnestly ap- 
peal to them to desist from their ruinous policy, and sustain our gov- 
ernment and leaders. 

Resolved, That in President Davis and Governor Vance we recognize 
the able statesmen, virtuous rulers, and true patriots, and pledge our- 
selves to sustain them throughout these trying times. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our Briga- 
dier-General ; also to the Fayetteville Observer and Wilmington Jour- 
nal, with a request that they be published. 


HEADQUARTERS LANE’s BricabDs, February 6th, 1864. 


To the Officers and Soldiers 
Of the Eighteenth Regiment, N. C. T.: 


Comrades,—It were not possible to read the eloquently patriotic 
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resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by you to-day, without 
emotions of pride and gratitude—of just pride that I have the honor to 
command such men—of well merited gratitude in the nation’s behalf 
and mine, for this exhibition of high resolve and patriotic action at the 
time of the nation’s greatest need. 

Permit me to thank you for sending me a copy of the resolutions, 
and to pray God-speed to you and your great cause. 


Believe me your friend, 
James H. Lang, 


Brigadier General. 
RE-ENLISTMENT OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT oF NortH CAROLINA TROOPS, 
February 10, 1864. 


Governor,—At a meeting of the Thirty-seventh regiment of North 
Carolina troops, held this day, the following committee having been ap- 
pointed to propose resolutions for the consideration of the meeting— 
Captain W. T. Nicholson, Company E; Captain D. L. Hudson, Com- 
pany G; Captain A. J. Critcher, Company B; Sergeant J. M. Black, 
Company A; Private Rufus Holdaway, Company A; Sergeant H. D. 
Hagaman, Company B; Private P. W. Turnmire, Company B; Ser- 
geant J. W. Alexander, Company C; Private J. W. Barnett, Company 
C; Private K. M. Hasty, Company D; Private K. M. Dees, Company 
D; Sergeant Alfred Green, Company E; Private James C. Coffy, Com- 
pany E; Sergeant R. M. Staley, Company F; Corporal J. C. Duncan, 
Company F; Corporal C. C. Pool, Company G; Private A. Campbell, 
Company G; Sergeant J. J. Ormand, Company H; Sergeant R. B. 
Tucker, Company H; Sergeant J.C. Flow, Company I; Private D. L. 
McCord, Company I; Private D. H. Douglas, Company K ; Private S. 
V. Box, Company K. 

Captain W. T. Nicholson, chairman of the committee, reported the 
following resolutions, as recommended by all of the committee except 
Sergeant J. W. Alexander, of Company C. He recommended none in 
lieu of them: 

Resolved, That we are still determined that our country shall be a 
free and independent nation, notwithstanding the absurd proclamation 
of Abraham Lincoln; and we do hereby pledge anew our property, 
our lives and our honor, and our all, never to submit to Abolition 
tyranny nor Yankee rule. 
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Resolved, That we originally enlisted as a regiment for twelve 
months because we believed that our country needed us in the field 
and that we afterwards reénlisted for two additional years or the war 
before the conscript bill had been introduced in Congress, because we 
thought she still needed us; and that now, actuated by the same belief, 
we tender to the government of our country our services in the field 
for the war, unconditionally and without reserve. 

Resolved, That we are perfectly satisfied with the present organiza- 
tion of our army, and have unlimited confidence in the skill, bravery 
and patriotism of our Generals. 

Resolved, That while we endeavor to do our duty we shall expect 
the authorities to do theirs; we shall expect them to see all deserters 
and skulkers from our ranks shot at the stake in disgrace. We shall 
expect them to allow us to visit our homes once every twelve months, 
at such times as the exigencies of the service will permit; and shall 
expect them to feed, clothe and shoe us, and not to allow worthless 
subordinates to make us suffer by their indolence. 

Resolved, That we are ready to endure, without a murmur, all 
necessary hardships and privations which the good of the cause may - 
demand. 

Resolved, That we call confidently upon all good people at home to 
give us their sympathy and support, to send us food to sustain life, and 
recruits to fill our wasted ranks. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Congress of 
the Confederate States, to the Secretary of War, through the regular 
official channels ; to his Excellency Governor Vance of North Carolina, 
and to the newspapers for publication. 

The above resolutions were then submitted to the regiment, and op- 
portunity was allowed for a fair and full expression of opinion, when 
it was found that out of nearly 500 who were present only about twenty 
were opposed to the resolutions. 

The resolutions were accordingly declared adopted, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Wm. M. Barsovur, 

Colonel Thirty-seventh North Carolina Troops, President of Meeting. 


The other two regiments of our brigade—the Seventh and Thirty- 
third—were “ State” troops, or original war regiments. 


OUR SHARP-SHOOTERS ATTACK THE ENEMY’S SKIRMISH LINE. 


Late in the winter, about the opening of spring, I received a note 
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from General Wilcox, asking, “can’t you catch a Yankee to-night for 
General Lee? Some of the enemy are moving, and he wants to know 
what command it is.” I at once sent for Major Wooten. When he 
had read the note, I asked if he thought it could be done without loss, 
and added, I wouldn’t have one of your brave fellows hurt for half a 
dozen Yankees. “Nor I,” was his prompt reply, “I love those fellows 
as much as you do.” A long silence followed, as the Major sat, looking 
upon the tent flow, with his head between his hands. But his face 
finally brightened, and as he looked up, he said, “I can get him.” He 
took only a part of his corps of Sharp-shooters with him, though all 
wished to accompany him. The moon was shining brightly, and when 
he reached the skirt of woods in front of my headquarters, he found it 
was too far from the enemy’s rifle pits to make the dash. In whispers 
the men were directed to crawl, and when they had gone some distance 
on all fours, the Major, who was in the lead, sprang to his feet and cried 
out, “ Boys, we have got them.” Away they went, at a run, in double 
ranks, and when the left had reached the line of pits, the two ranks 
faced outward, and wheeling right and left, just as you would open the 
lids of a book, they came back, bringing their prisoners with them. 
This mode of attacking the enemy’s skirmish line, adopted by the Major, 
was known in our brigade as “ Wooten’s seine-hauling.”” The enemy 
fired, but no one was hurt. About day Wooten reported to me that 
he had not been able to catch a Yankee, but that he had seven Dutch- 
men. Whether General Lee was able to get any information from 
them, I never heard. I only know that no one at our headquarters 
could understand their “foreign gibberish.” 


AFTER GORDON’S ATTACK, THE ENEMY SWEEP OUR SKIRMISH LINE. 


When General Gordon attacked Fort Steadman, General Wilcox was 
sick, and I commanded his division. I was ordered about dark to re- 
port to General Gordon, in Petersburg, with my own and another 
brigade. General Gordon ordered us to Lieutenant Run, on the road 
leading to the Jerusalem Plank-road, not far from the ruins of the Rag- 
land House, (I think that was the name,) and there await further or- 
ders. We were not taken into action; but, some time after the repulse, 
were ordered back to our winter quarters. 

Just as we reached our camp, the enemy threw forward a very strong 
force, and swept the entire Confederate picket line from Hatcher's Run 
to Lieutenant Run, and it was feared they would attack our weak line 
of battle. Our artillery opened, and the fighting continued throughout 
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the day. About dark we succeeded in reéstablishing the picket line in 
our front, excepting the hill in front of our left, from which the enemy 
could fire into our winter quarters. This hill was on the left of the 
road leading to the Jones House, and not far from it. 


WE RETAKE THE HILL IN FRONT OF OUR LEFT. 


Next morning General Lee sent for me, and wished to know if I 
could dislodge the enemy from the hill mentioned above. When I told 
him I thought I could, but that I would like to have reinforcements 
near in the event of a failure, he turned to the troops in his rear and 
said, “Here are two brigades, but I cannot let you have them longer 
than to-morrow morning, as they are needed elsewhere, so you must go 
to work at once, reconnoitre the position, determine where to attack, 
and take that hill to-night.” Major Wooten was directed to make the 
attack with the Sharp-shooters from the four brigades of the division, 
and his gallant fellows carried the hill about day without a single loss. 
As soon as their yell was heard, my brigade was thrown forward to 
their support, as I was afraid the enemy might attempt to retake this 
commanding position. We afterwards suffered some loss from the 
sharp-shooting, which was kept up all day. 

When the enemy were seen dragging something in the ravine in 
front of our left, one of our men yelled out: “Hello, Yanks, what 
are you doing there?” To which he received the reply: “ Your 
Major Hooten is so fond of running up these hollows to break our line, 
we are putting a howitzer here to give him a warmer welcome the next 
time he comes.” Major Wooten, of course, was the party referred to, 
as he had already, by his frequent “seine-haulings,” established a rep- 
utation in the enemy’s line along our front. 

Lieutenant O. A. Wiggins, of the Thirty-seventh regiment, who was 
captured at Petersburg, informs me that when Grant made his last 
attack at that city our front was assailed by two Yankee corps, and 
that a third was leaving the works to join them just as he was taken 
into the enemy’s line. 

Lieutenant Wiggins was confined a short time in the Old Capitol 
prison, where he spent his twenty-first birthday, and was laughed at 
by his comrades for being twenty-one and yet not being free. When 
he and others were being taken to Harrisburg he jumped from the 
car window just after the train had crossed a bridge, and as the night 
was very dark and rainy, he made his escape. He had on at the time 
@ uniform made of an old shawl, but next morning he prevailed ona 
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Radical near by to give him a working suit and a valise as a disguise, 
He afterwards worked until he made money enough to buy him a 
fashionable suit, in Baltimore, and pay his passage from that city to 
Richmond. His escape was exciting and full of adventure. When he 
reached Richmond Lieutenant Meade and I dressed him up in our 
soiled military clothes, and a lady friend escorted him to the Provost 
Marshal's office, in the Baptist Female Institute. He there surren- 
dered as a “ straggler,” was paroled and given transportation to his 
home in North Carolina. 

Lieutenant Wiggins was considered one of our bravest young officers, 
He specially distinguished himself at Spotsylvania Courthouse, on the 
12th May, when our brigade, in its flank movement in front of our 
works, struck Burnside’s corps, and his regiment got in its rear, I 
there saw him wnarmed, in the woods, dare two armed Yankees to fire 
upon him. He not only made his escape on that occasion by his bold- 
ness, but immediately afterwards captured the Fifty-first Pennsylvania 
flag, as stated in my official report of that engagement. 


Fight with Gunboats at Mathias Point. 


Report of Colonel Rucctzs. 
HEAD-QUARTERS Marturas Pornt, June 30th, 1861. 
To First Iieutenant H. H. Walker, A. A. Adjutant General C. 8. A.: 


Sir,—I had the honor to transmit, on the night of the 27th inst.,a 
field report of the conflict with the enemy during that day and now 
transmit one more in detail. 

On the 25th instant I communicated in general terms information of 
the repeated attempts made by the enemy to land men under the fire 
of his ships’ guns, in which he was in one or two instances, in a 
measure, momentarily successful. 

In the midst of this cannonade I came upon the field of action, and 
found the condition of things so complicated that I deemed it expedient 
to direct the forces in person, with the view of contributing, so far as 
my experience might enable me to do so, to successful results. 

The bombardment closed about 1 o'clock, leaving on my mind an im- 
pression that the intention of the enemy was to accustom his men to 
land under the protection of his guns and that soon we should have a 
practical demonstration of such design. 
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On Thursday morning, the 27th inst., the reappearance of the 
enemy's war steamer Freeborn, attended by two tugs with three boats 
lowered and one large launch, indicated an intention not already 
realized.* 

These steamers, having anchored near Grymes’s Point, about 1 
o'clock P. M. commenced firing on our pickets, indicating an inten- 
tion to land, which was soon effected by some fifty men, driving our 
pickets from the coast contrary to our reasonable expectation. Rein- 
forcements were immediately sent, under a field officer, to meet the 
enemy. A few moments afterwards report was brought by a mounted 
scout that he was in the act of landing artillery on our coast. I then 
ordered the entire force under arms and directed in person the move- 
ments of some four companies along Grymes’s Point, an elevated coast 
range, constituting the key to our position, commanding the point on 
which the enemy had landed, over which shot, shell, schrapnell and 
stands of grape were thrown in profusion, with a degree of skill and 
precision with which I had seldom met, sweeping our entire line of 
march. 

While advancing down the coast range I received information that 
the enemy had taken possession of the pine forest, on a point below the 
place of his landing, and that he was actually establishing a battery 
for his guns already on shore. 

As it was inexpedient to cross the low, open country, extending 
some five hundred yards, between Grymes’s Point and the timber in 
question—-especially under the then sweeping fire of the enemy’s guns, 
involving the prospect of serious loss—I directed Colonel J. M. Brock- 
enbrough, Fortieth regiment Volunteers,+ who was with me, to proceed 
to the forest on our right, leading to the Point, and direct the march of 
the two remaining battalions, then held in readiness, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. A. Claybrook and Major R. M. Mayo, and drive the enemy 
from the forest towards the point to which we were then marching 
with the forces on the left. In advancing I soon afterwards encoun- 
tered three of the enemy’s scouts, who sought shelter in a small skirt 
of underbrush, and we abstained from firing on them, as it would have 
precititated the retreat of the enemy from the forest before Colonel 





*I had previously applied to General T. H. Holmes for one of the three 
batteries of field guns, which I had organized, without obtaining it. These 
batteries were held in anticipation cf a more formidable demonstration from the 
enemy. 

+ Some companies were then assembled, but the Fortieth regiment had not been 
organized, except on paper, and all troops were undisciplined. 
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Brockenbrough’s force could have engaged him there, by which means 
he would have effected his escape unpunished. 

About 6 o’clock P. M. Colonel Brockenbrough opened fire on the 
enemy, apparently retreating to his boats, but in reality returning to 
the steamers to carry a howitzer battery on shore, and drove him in 
confusion into his boats and the river. A brief skirmish ensued, in 
which several of the enemy fell and were supposed to have been killed 
and wounded. During the conflict the fire of our men was. turned 
upon the steamer Freeborn, as well as upon the boats, which were 
pushed off with precipitation and alarm.* 

The attack was made by Major R. M. Mayo, with Gouldin’s company 
of Sparta Grays, under First Lieutenant Saunders, and Lee’s Legion of 
Cavalry, under First Lieutenant R. L. T. Beale, belonging to his bat- 
tallion, and terminated before the troops concentrating became generally 
engaged.t 

There was every indication that the enemy suffered a severe loss, 
while on our part we met with none. 

We captured spades and axes, and some two hundred 
and fifty sand bage, and a large coil of rope, with some arms and 
equipments. 

I have great pleasure in expressing my satisfaction with the excellent 
conduct of the troops I have had the honor to command. 

Major R. M. Mayo, First Lieutenant William H. Saunders, Second 
Lieutenant A. G. Dade, and First Lieutenant R. L. T. Beale are 
entiled to separate notice. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL RUGGLES, 
Colonel Provisional Army, Commanding. 

Notre.—Mr. Robert T. Knox accompanied me as a volunteer aid de 
camp during the above reported conflict. 

DANIEL RUGGLES. 

Fredericksburg, Va., January 26, 1878. 


The subjoined memoranda from the official reports of the naval com- 
manders of. the Federal gun-boats illustrate the nature and results of ' 
the conflict. 

Lieutenant J.C, Chaplin, U. 8. N., on the 28th of June, 1861, re- 





* Then with a battery of field guns the enemy would have been crushed as well 
as defeated. 

+ The Sparta Grays were armed with Sharpe’s rifles, and all the other troops 
with old pattern flint-lock muskets and old sabres, 
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ported to Commander S. C. Rowan, U.S. N., that “in obedience to his 
orders of the 26th instant, I took charge of the First and Third cutters 
(belonging to the steamer Pawnee, and which were thoroughly armed 
and equipped,) “with twenty-three men,” towed by the “ Reliance,” to 
report to Captain Ward, of the Freeborn, * * and yesterday morn- 
ing he found the Freeborn some four or five miles below Mathias’s 
Point, and there reported to Captain Ward. Lieutenant Chaplin con- 
tinues as follows: “The Freeborn then stood up for Mathias’s Point, 
and on arriving there, threw shot, shell and grape into the woods near 
where we were to land. About ten the landing was effected, my party 
under the charge of Commander Ward, who landed with me. I threw 
my men out as skirmishers, and on getting about three hundred yards 
from the boats, discovered the enemy's pickets, who fired and retreated. 
My men followed them a short distance, and fired on them. I then 
discovered the enemy coming towards me over the brow of the hill, 
and judged there were some four or five hundred men. I went back 
to Commander Ward and reported, when he ordered me to take to the 
boats and lay off, while he went on board of his vessel and fired into 
the brush again. After some fifteen minutes’ firing, I was ordered to 
land again and throw up a breast-work of sand-bags. I sent out four 
men as pickets and commenced the work, and at five, had nearly com- 
pleted it, when the signal was made for me to return. I sent every- 
thing to the boats, and with seven or eight men, covered the bags with 
limbs, that the enemy might not distinguish it from the dense thicket 
near, and was about leaving, when the enemy opened on us with mus- 
kets at a distance of two hundred and fifty yards, and for some reason, 
the “Freeborn” did not open on the place with her heavy guns to 
cover my retreat. I sent all my men in the boats, and stayed until I 
had counted and found they were all safe. By this time the boats had 
drifted some distance out, and rather than bring the men any nearer, 
swam to the third cutter and pulled off to the “Freeborn.” My boat 
was riddled with shot, the flag-staff shot away and nineteen holes 
through the flag.” He also states, that when he reached the “ Free- 
born” he learned of the injury to Commander Ward, and also to several 
of hismen. June 27th, 1861, CommanderS. C. Rowan, U.S. N., of the 
“Pawnee,” reports to the Secretary of the Navy, a specific outline of 
the movement against Matthias Point. He states that, “at 9 o'clock 
this morning the ‘Freeborn’ and ‘ Reliance’ came up, having been re- 
pulsed by the Rebels at Matthias Point, in which Lieutenant Chaplin 
and his command escaped utter destruction by a miracle.” * * * 
It becomes my painful duty to announce to the Department the death 
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of Commander J. H. Ward, of the “Freeborn.” He was shot in the 
abdomen while in the act ef sighting his bow-gun. 

Surgeon Gunnell reported Commander Ward killed, two men dan- 
gerously, and two men severely wounded. 





The Infantry of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By Major Caar.gs S. StRINGrELLOW. 


[The following response to a toast at the banquet of the Richmond 
Howitzers, December 13th, was received with great enthusiasm, and 
there has been a general demand for its publication. We comply with 
pleasure, for, although it will lack the inspiration of the occasion, and 
the graceful delivery of the eloquent speaker, it is a tribute well wor- 
thy of a place in our records : | 


The Infantry of the Army of Northern Virginia; the men whose 
patient suffering in camp, whose heroic endurance in the trenches and 
on the march, and whose dauntless courage on the field lent unwonted 
attractions to grim-visaged war itself; the men who never faltered in 
the unequal contest they waged against sickness, and hunger and want, 


overwhelming numbers and still more overwhelming odds in all the 
appliances of modern war which human skill and boundless wealth 
could command ; the men whose steady tramp, as elbow to elbow they 
marched up to the cannon’s opening mouth ‘mid whirring shot and 
hurtling shell, and whose wild rebel yell when the red field was won, 
seem even now to echo in our ears; what tongue can fitly speak their 
praise ? 


An angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth, 

Not Homer’s, could alone for me 

Hymn well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 


My comrades, I would not if I could, draw any invidious compari- 
sons between the dashing troopers who charged on a hundred hard- 
fought fields with Ashby, and Hampton, and Stuart, and the brave 
cannoneers whom the gallant Pelham and the heroic Pegram led, and 
that matchless infantry that composed the main body of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and “for four years carried the revolt on its bay- 
onets.”” 

What soul-stirring thoughts, what glorious recollections, what thril- 
ling memories of all that men hold great in war and good and true in 
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individual conduct, come crowding on our minds as through the vista 
of the years gone by we trace their historic march from glory-crowned 
Manassas with its victorious shout, to Appomattox with its sad miserere 
of defeat and despair, when on the 9th of April, 65, they yielded to 
the tyranny of fate, and saw 


Their warrior banner take its flight 
To greet the warrior’s soul. 


The world remembers,and you and I who saw its meteor rise, its 
magnificent development, and its tearful fall, can never forget that 
there was once a great Confederate South that played no mean nor 
insignificant part in the wonderful drama of the ages. We acknowl- 
edged its laws, we honored its civil rulers, we loved its military heroes, 
and we followed its blood-baptized flag—emblem to us of a cause that 
was right and just; and I see nothing inconsistent with our obligations 
to the present in assembling here to-night to strengthen the friendships, 
to revive the memories, and renew the associations of the past. It is, in- 
deed, meet and right that we should sometimes turn aside from the bustle 
and turmoil of business, and the selfish struggle for wealth and power 
and place, which tend to dwarf our affections and repress the better 
feelings of our nature, and from the contemplation and the study of 
the noble examples and the worthy deeds of those who have made the 
past illustrious, draw lessons which may enable us to meet with braver 
spirits and more trustful hearts the responsibilities of the present and 
the trials of the future. 

And where, search all the pages of history, call over the names which 
have shed such imperishable lustre on the magnificent empires and the 
great republics of ancient times; go to Santa Crocé and Westminster 
Abbey, where rest the mightiest kings of thought and action, poets, 
painters and philosophers, statesmen, orators and heroes, and tell me 
where you can find exemplars more worthy of imitation than Stonewall 
Jackson and Robert Lee ? 

But it is not of the great leaders of that splendid infantry of whom 
General Lee once said that, “the stragglers of the Army of Northern 
Virginia are better than the best troops of the enemy,” that I desire 
alone, or chiefly to speak. They have written their names with their 
swords high on the Roll of Fame, and though no lofty monuments be 
reared to bear their virtues to the ages yet to come, they will be re- 
membered as long as the recital of great deeds grandly done, awakens a 
responsive throb in the hearts of men. I prefer to remind you of the. 
private soldiers and the subordinate officers; the men who, without the 
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spur of ambition, the love of glory or the hope of reward, other than 
that which the consciousness of duty well performed brings to every 
true and manly heart, through the summer’s burning heat and the win- 
ter's pitiless cold, through rain, and snow, and ice, with bodies half 
clad and feet oftimes unshod, ill-fed, ill-armed and ill-equipped, worn 
down with hunger and disease, in victory and in defeat, followed the 
flag and fought the battles of the South with the sublime devotion of 
Christian martyrs and the knightly courage of Sydney and Bayard. 
These, these are they who deserve the highest meed of praise, and in 
their ragged, war-worn ranks were found, of heroes the truest, the 
bravest and the best, and earth has for me few more hallowed spots 
than the little grass-grown mound that marks the shallow grave where 
the unknown soldier sleeps, and after “life's fitful fever” sleeps well, 
we trust, in the great Confederacy of the Southern Dead. 


Ah, realm of tombs! But let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times, 

No nation rose so white and fair, 

Or fell so free of crimes. 


The widow’s moan, the orphan’s wail 
Comes ’round thee, Yet in truth be strong: 
Eternal right though all else fail, 

Can never be made wrong. 


It has sometimes been said, and the effort has been made to prove 
that the hearts of the private soldiers were not in that momentous 
struggle for home rule, for local self-government, for the preservation of 
the rights of the States and the liberties of the people. The charge is 
a compound slander, a slander alike on the living and the dead; for 
you know full well how all dissensions were healed, all party differences 
dispelled, when Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation destroyed the last hopes of 
a peaceful separation of the States; how men of all ranks and profes- 
sions and shades of opinion, unionists and secessionists alike, sprang to 
arms to repel the invaders of their rights and their soil. 

Nor were the fires of patriotism kindled in the hearts of our men 
alone. tavtay 7 exe tavra, thisor upon this, were the parting words of 
the Spartan mother as she gave to her son his father’s shield, and sent 
him forth to die, if needs were, in defense of his country. And with a 
devotion purer, deeper, broader still, the glorious women of the South, 

mothers, wives and daughters girded the sword on the loins of their 
sons and their husbands, their sweet-hearts and their brothers, and with 
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a prayer on their lips, but no tear in their eyes, bade them good-bye 
and God-speed in the day of battle. 

Never, in truth, had any soldiery such unanimity of thought, purpose 
and feeling as the infantry of the Army of Northern Virginia. In its 
ranks the professional man, the student and the farmer, the merchant 
and the mechanic, the old and the young, the rich and the poor, fought 
side by side, animated by the same principles, sustained by the same 
hopes, sharing the same hardships and equally loyal to the same great 
cause, the defense of their country, their firesides and their homes, and 
the vindication of constitutional freedom guarded by constitutional law. 

A hundred years and more ago, the most profound political philoso- 
pher and the most accomplished orator of modern times said of their 
forefathers, that “these people of the Southern Colonies are much 
more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn spirit at- 
tached to liberty than those to the northward. * * * In other 
countries the people more simple, of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance; here they antici- 
pate the evil and judge of the pressure of the grievance, by the badness 
of the principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” These words of Mr. 
Burke are as applicable to the soldiers of ’61-5 as to their patriot sires 
of 1776. Their strong love of liberty and keen appreciation of its bless- 
ings, their sturdy self-reliance and habits of rule, exaggerated doubtless 
by the peculiar conditions of Southern society, gave them a conscious 
self-respect, a spirit of personal independence, a sense of their own im- 
portance, an individuality and pride that made each man feel as if the 
fate of every battle hung on his single arm. 

Thoroughly satisfied of the justice of their cause, animated by the 
loftiest patriotism, shrinking from no hardships, regardless of every 
danger, impatient only of the restraints of military discipline and the 
distinctions of military rank, in war and “in peace which hath its 
victories no less renowned than war,” they have illustrated every virtue 
that dignifies and ennobles man; and when sectional prejudices and 
strife-engendered passions shall have passed away, their unparal- 
leled achievments appreciated and applauded by friends and foes alike, 
will be garnered up in the great store-house of history as part and 
parcel of these xr7ata e¢ ase, those eternal possessions which constitute 
@ nation’s crowning glory. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the lateness of the hour not the poverty of my 
theme, warns me to forbear; and, as the toast to which I have ventured 
this unworthy response is the last in regular order this evening, I hope 
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I may be excused, if in closing I offer you one in return, in words 
which I heard for the first time, old as they are, around a camp-fire in 
the army of Northern Virginia one cold and cheerless night towards 
the close of 1861, from the lips of a gallant infantry officer now “ dead 
on the field of glory.” They will not be on this account the less appro- 
priate to this occasion: 


When the black-lettered list to the gods was presented, 
The list of what Fate for each mortal intends; 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 
And slipped in three blessings—wife, children and friends. 


In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends, 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
Since earth becomes heaven with wife, children and friends. 


If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund ill secured oft in bankruptcy ends— 

But the heart issues bills which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of wife, children and friends. 


Though valor still burns in his life’s dying embers, 
The death-wounded tar who his colors defends, 
Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blessed was his home with wife, children and friends. 


The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with wife, children and friends. 


The spring-time of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends, 

But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of wife, children and friends. 


Let us drink, for my verse growing colder and colder, 

To subjects too solemn insensibly tends. 
Let us drink, pledge me high, love and virtue shall flavor 
The glass which I fill to wife, children and friends. 
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Kennesaw Mountain. 


By General 8. G. Frencu. 


[The following paper was sent by General French and read before 
the Louisville Branch of the Southern Historical Society :] 


On the 14th of June, 1864, the army under General Joseph E. John- 
ston occupied a line of hastily-constructed works of several miles in 
length, extending from near Lost Mountain to a point about a mile 
north of Kennesaw Mountain. The general direction of this line, 
from our left, was north of east, and it was confronted in its entire 
length by the Federal army under General W. T. Sherman. John- 
ston’s command numbered 48,800, and that of Sherman, by official 


_ reports, 112,800. 


The better to explain movements previous to assuming position on 
Kennesaw Mountain, I will make some extracts from my diary. 
June 14, 1864.—This morning, by written orders, General Loring 


- moved to the right ; General Canty from the left to the centre, and I 


extended to the right. Rode over to see General Polk; asked him when 
General Johnston and he went to the right to come down my line; 
said they probably would. * * * * At 12 M. heard that Gen- 
eral Polk was dead ; sent an officer to his headquarters to inquire, and 
learned the report too true. Went to headquarters at 2.30 P. M., but 
his remains had just left for Marietta. He had accompanied General 
Johnston to the left and gone to Pine Mountain, and while there the 
party was fired on by one of the Federal batteries, and the third shot 
fired struck the General on the left side and killed him instantly. * * * 

JuNE 15.—All quiet at sunrise; soon after some desultory cannon- 
ading along the lines, but chiefly on the right, until3 P. M., when it 
became quite heavy, and at the same time opened on my front with a 
few guns. At 5 P. M. received orders to hold Cockrell’s brigade in 
readiness to move to the right of Loring. Part of Loring’s division 
had their skirmishers driven in to their main works. At 9 P. M. 
enemy attacked my skirmishers without any result * * * * 

June 16.—Early this morning the enemy opened on my front with 
artillery. At10 A.M. they shelled my front without effect. To-day 
Cockrell is held in reserve for General Hardee, and thus it always is. 
I have to hold a reserve for everybody but myself. 

JunE 17.—To-day the enemy opened on us with artillery. Last 
night the left wing of the army swung back and took a new line. 
This has placed my command in a salient of less than ninety degrees, 
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« and renders it liable to both an enfilading and reverse fire. In the 
afternoon cannonading pretty severe. 

June 18.—This morning pickets and skirmishers on my left (Wal- 
ker’s division) gave way and let the enemy in behind Cockrell’s skir- 
mishers, and enabled them to gain the Latimer house, four hundred 
yards distant. Ector’s skirmishers also came in. Enemy soon ad- 
vanced in line of battle, and with batteries opened on the salient an 
enfilading and reverse fire; and all day long this fire never ceased. 
They could not carry my lines successfully, and we would not attack 
them by leaving the trenches; and so the firing wenton. My loss was 
severe, amounting to one hundred and eighty, and as an instance of 
the severity of the fire on the salient, Captain Guibor had served with 
his battery throughout the siege of Vicksburg, yet his loss this day of 
thirteen men is greater than that sustained during the whole siege. 
Toward evening ordered to withdraw and assume a new line on Ken- 
nesaw Mountain. 

JuNE 19.—The enemy made rapid pursuit, and before my line was 
established on Kennesaw Mountain, skirmishing commenced, and by 
12 M. artillery fire from the enemy was rapid. It ranged upand over 
the spur of the mountain with great fury, and wounded General Cock- 
rell, and put thirty-five of his men hors du combat. 

The position of our army to-day is: Hood on the right, covering 
Marietta on the northwest. From his left, Polk’s corps (now Loring’s) 
extends over both Big and Little Kennesaw Mountains, with the left 
on the road from Gilgath church to Marietta. From this road Hardee 
extended the line nearly south, covering Marietta on the west, the left 
of my division was fixed on the Marietta road; thence it ran up the 
spur of the mountain called Little Kennesaw, and thence to the top 
of same and on up to the top of Big Kennesaw, connecting with Gen- 
eral Walthall. Featherstone was on the right of Walthall, and joined 
General Hood's left; Walker, of Hardee's corps, was on my left; then 
in order came Bate, Cleburne and Cheatham. 

Kennesaw Mountain is about four miles northwest of Marietta. It is 
over two-and-a-half miles in length, and rises abruptly from the plain, 
solitary and alone, to the height of perhaps 600 or 700 feet. Its west- 
ern side is rocky and abrupt. Its eastern side can, in a few places, be 
gained on horseback, and the west of Little Kennesaw, being bald and 
destitute of timber, affords a commanding view of all the surrounding 
country as far as the eye can reach, except where the view is inter- 
rupted by the higher peak. 

June 20.—Busy this morning in establishing batteries on the road, 
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on the spur of the mountain and on the top of Little Kennesaw. In 
the afternoon changed the line lower down the mountain side, so as to 
command the ascent as far as possible. Heavy cannonading on the left 
of my line. Lost ten horses and a few men. 

JunE 21.—Went to the top of the mountain this morning, and while 
there witnessed the artillery duel between the batteries on Harder’s 
line and those of the enemy in his front. * * * 

June 22.—The constant rains have ceased ; the sky is clear, and the 
sun, so long hid, now shines out brightly. Skirmishing on my line last 
night; rode to the top of the mountain quite early, to where I had 
placed nine guns in position. During the night the enemy had moved 
a camp close to the base of the mountain. It was headquarters of some 
general officers. Tent walls were raised, officers sitting around, order- 
lies coming’ and going, wagons parked, and soldiers idling about or 
resting under the shade of the trees; and all this at my very feet. 
Directed cartridges for the guns to be reduced, so as to drop the shells 
below, and that the enemy should be left awhile in his fancied security, 
for no doubt they thought we could not place artillery on the height 
above them, and they were not visible to my infantry on the mountain 
sides, by reason of the timber. 

At length the gunners, impatient of delay, were directed to open fire 
on them. They were evidently much surprised, and, disregarding 
rank, stood not on the order of their going, but left quickly, every man 
for himself; and “ their tents were all silent, their banners alone,” like 
Senacherib’s of old. 

The enemy appear this morning to be moving permanently to our 
left, and the firing this afternoon extends further in that direction. To- 
wards dark opened guns again on the enemy, also at 11 P. M. 

June 23.—Yesterday Cockrell had fourteen men wounded. All 
quiet this morning. During the night the enemy removed their tents, 
wagons, etc., from their abandoned encampment that was shelled yester- 
day, and the place looks desolate. At 10 A. M., when all was quiet 
on the mountain, the enemy commenced a rapid artillery fire from 
guns put in position during the night, and concentrated it on our 
guns on the mountain. Yesterday we had it all our own way—to- 
day they are repaying us, and the cannonade is “fast and furious.” 
Last night there was fighting on our left, but so different are the reports 
received that I cannot get at the truth. 

June 24,—There has been but little fighting during the day. 

Junz 25.—The everlasting “pop,” “pop,” on the skirmish line is all 
that breaks the stillness of the morning. Went eurly to the left of my 
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line ; could not ride in rear of Hoskin’s Battery, on account of the 
trees and limbs felled by the shells. From top of the mountain the 
vast panorama is ever changing. There are now large trains to the left 
of Lost Mountain and at Big Shanty, and wagons are moving to and 
fro every where. Encampments of hospitals, quartermasters, commis- 
saries, cavalry and infantry whiten the plain here and there as far as 
the eye can reach. Our side of the line looks narrow, poor and life- 
less, with but little canvas in spots that contrasts with the green foliage, 


The usual flank extension is going on. Troops on both side move to 
left, and now the blue smoke of the musket discloses the line by day 
trending away, far away south toward the Chattahoochee, and by night 
it is marked, at times by the red glow of the artillery, amidst the spark- 
like flash of small arms that looks in the distance like innumerable 
fire-flies. y 

At 10 A. M. opened fire on the enemy from the guns on Kennesaw. 
Enemy replied furiously, and for an hour the firing was incessant. Re- 
ceived an order to hold Ector’s brigade in reserve. In the afternoon 
considerable firing, and all the chests of one of my caissons were blown 
up by a shell from the enemy, and a shell from one of the chests killed 
a gunner. They have now about forty guns in my fronts, and when 
they concentrate their fire on the mountain at any one place, it is pretty 
severe, but owing to our height, nearly harmless. Thousand of their 
parrot-shells pass high over the mountain, and exploding at a great 
elevation, the after-part of the shell is arrested in its flight, and falling 
perpendicularly, comes into camp, and they have injured our tents. 
Last night I heard a peculiar “thug” on my tent, and a rattle of tin 
pans, and this morning my negro boy cook put his head into my tent 
and said: “See here, Master Sam, them ’fernal Yanks done shot my 
pans last night. What am I going to doboutit?” A rifle ball coming 
over the mountain had fallen from a great height, and, perforating the 
pans, had entered the ground. 


JunE 26,—This is Sunday, and all is comparatively still in the lines 
up to this, 4 P. M., excepting one artillery duel; but now cannon are 
heard on our extreme left. We have not opened our batteries here, and 
we have not been annoyed much. Enemy moving to our left. The 
day has been very warm. 

Junz 27.—This morning there appeared great activity among staff 
officers and Generals all along my front and up and down the lines. 
The better to observe what it portended, myself and staff seated our- 
selves on the brow of the mountain, sheltered by a large rock that 
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rested between our guns and those of the enemy, the infantry being 
still lower down the side of the mountain. 

Artillery firing was common on the line at all times, but now it 
swelled in volume and extended down to the extreme left, and then 
from fifty guns burst out in my front, and thence, battery after battery 
following on the right, disclosed a general attack on our entire lines. 
Presently, and as if by magic, there sprung from the earth a host of 
men, and in one long waving line of blue the infantry advanced and 
the battle of Kennesaw Mountain began. 

I could see no infantry on my immediate front, owing to the woods 
at the base of the mountain, and therefore directed the guns from their 
elevated position to enfilade Walker's front. In a short time the flank 
fire down the line drove them back, and Walker was relieved from the 
attack. 

~We sat there, perhaps an hour, enjoying a bird’s-eye view of one of 
the most magnificent sights ever allotted to man—to look down upon 
an hundred and fifty thousand men arrayed in the strife of battle on 
the plain below. 

As the infantry closed in the blue smoke of the musket marked out 
our line for miles, while over it rose in cumuli-like clouds the white 
smoke of the artillery. Through the rifts of smoke, or, as it was wafted 
aside by the wind, we could see the assault made on Cheatham, and 
there the struggle was hard, and there it lasted longest. So many 
guns were trained on those by our side, and so incessant was the roar 
of cannon and sharp the explosion of shells, that nought else could be 
heard. From the fact that I had seen no infantry in my front, and had 
heard no musketry near, and the elevation of my line on the mountain, 
I thought I was exempted from the general infantry attack; I was 
therefore surprised and awakened from my dreams when a courier 
came to me about 9 o’clock and said General Cockrell wanted assist- 
ance, that his line had been attacked in force. General Ector was at 
once directed to send two regiments to report to him. Soon again a 
second courier came and reported the assault on the left of my line. 
I went immediately with the remainder of Ector’s brigade to Cockrell, 
but on joining him found the Federal forces had been repulsed. The 
assaulting column had struck Cockrell’s works near the centre, recoiled 
under the fire, swung around into a steep valley where—exposed to the 
fire of the Missourians in front and right flank and of Sears’s men on 
the left—it seemed to melt away or sink to the earth to rise no more. 

The assault on my line repulsed, I returned to the mountain top. 
The intensity of the fire had slackened and no movement of troops was 
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visible; and although the din of arms yet resounded far and near, the 
battle was virtually ended. 

From prisoners and from papers on their persons shown us, I learned 
my line had, from its position, been selected for assault by General 
McPherson, as that of Cheatham’s had been by General Thomas. 

General McPherson distinguished himself under Grant, was con- 
spicuous at the siege of Vicksburg, and enjoyed the confidence of offi- 
cers and the affection of his soldiers, and having been directed in 
orders to make reconnoissances and preparations to assault our line, it 
would be a reflection on his judgment and skill as a General to infer 
that he did not—under the eye of his commander with ample means— 
make what he deemed adequate preparations for its accomplishment; 
but owing to the nature of the ground, and the determined resistance 
encountered, his men by an intuitive perception, awakened by action, 
realized the contest was hopeless, and where persistance was only death, 
very properly abandoned the field. ‘ 

The battle, in its entirety, became a pageantry on a grand scale, and 
barren of results, because the attacking columns were too small in num- 
bers, considering the character of the troops they knew they would 
encounter. 

General Cheatham’s loss was one hundred and ninety-five (195); 


mine (French's) one hundred and eighty-six (186); all other Con- 
federate losses were one hundred and forty-one (141), being a total of 
five hundred and twenty-two. What the Federal loss was I do not 
know. It has been variously estimated from three to eight thousand. 

The following orders of General Sherman will explain the attack 
clearly, and the telegrams to General Schofield and Thomas the result 
of the attack: 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIvIsION OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN THE 
FIELD NEAR KENNESAW Mountain, June 24, 1864.—The army com- 
manders will make full reconnoissances and preparations to attack the 
enemy in force on the 27th instant, at 8 o’clock A. M. precisely. 

The Commanding General will be on Signal Hill, and will have tele- 
graph communication with all the army commanders. 

I.—Major-General Thomas will assault the enemy at any point near 
his center, to be selected by himself, and will make any changes in his 
troops necessary by night, so as not to attract the attention of the 
enemy. 

II.—Major-General McPherson will feign by a movement of his 
cavalry and one division of his infantry on his extreme left, approach- 
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ing Marietta from the north, and using his artillery freely, but will 
make his real attack at a point south and west of Kennesaw. 
III.—Major-General Scofield will feel to his extreme right, and 
threaten that flank of the enemy with artillery and display, but attack 
some one point of the enemy’s line as near the Marietta and Powder 
Spring road as he can with prospect of success. . ” . . 
V.—Each attacking column will endeavor to break a single point of 
the enemy’s line, and make a secure lodgment beyond, and be prepared 
for following it up towards Marietta and the railroad in case of success. 
By order of Major-General W. T. Sherman. 


L. M. Dayton, Aid-de-Camp. 


HEADQUARTERS MixiTary Division oF THE MISSISSIPPI IN THE 
Fretp, June 27, 1864, 11:45 A. M—General Schofield: Neither Mc- 
Pherson nor Thomas have succeeded in breaking through, but each has 
made substantial progress at some cost. Push your operations on the 
flank, and keep me advised. 

W. T. SHerman, Major-General Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN THE 
FIELD NEAR KENNESAW, June 27, 1864, 11:45 A. M.—General 
Thomas : McPherson’s column marched near the top of the hill, 
through very tangled brush, but was repulsed. It is found impossible 
to deploy, but they hold their ground. I wish you to study well the 
positions, and if it be possible, break through the lines to do it; it is 
easier now than it will be hereafter. I hear Leggett’s guns well be- 
hind the mountain. ; 

W. T. SHerman, Major-General Commanding. 

As nothing decisive was obtained by Sherman’s attack, the firing 
slackened, except on the skirmish line. After dark the enemy with- 
drew to their main trenches, the roar of guns died gradually away, and 
the morning of the 28th dawned on both armies in their former po- 
sitions. The battle of Kennesaw, then, was a display of force and 
advance of troops by the enemy on the entire length of our line, that 
opened a furious fire of artillery and musketry, under cover of which 
two grand attacks were made by assaulting columns—the one on my 
line and the other on Cheatham’s. 
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Sketch of Longstreet’s Division. 


By GengraL E. P. ALEXANDER. 
WinTeER or 1861-62. 


Until late in the fall of 1861, no Major-Generals had been appointed 
in the Confederate service; the only general officers being Brigadier- 
Generals and Generals, and consequently no divisions could be organ- 
ized of the brigades which composed the army, although the necessity 
for them had been grievously felt, expecially in the battle of Bull Run. 
About the lst of November, the rank having been created by Congress, 
a number of appointments were made, of which General Longstreet was 
the fifth in rank, the first four being Polk, Bragg, G. W. Smith and 
Huger. 

On receipt of his promotion, General Longstreet was relieved of com- 
mand of the “ Advanced Forces” by General J. E. B. Stuart, and was 
assigned a division composed of his own old brigade, now commanded 
by the senior Colonel, J. L. Kemper; the Virginia brigade commanded 
by General P. St. George Cocke, and the South Carolina brigade of 
General D. R. Jones. 

General Cocke’s brigade was composed of the Eighth Virginia in- 
fantry, Colonel Eppa Hunton; Eighteenth Virginia infantry, Colonel 
R. E. Withers; Nineteenth Virginia infantry, Colonel J. B. Strange; 
Twenty-Eighth Virginia infantry, Colonel Robert Preston. 

Latham’s Virginia Battery.—Gereral D. R. Jones’s brigade was 
composed of the Fourth South Carolina Infantry, Colonel J. B Sloan; 
Fifth South Carolina Infantry, Colonel M. Jenkins; Sixth South Caro- 
lina Infantry, Colonel C. S. Winder; Ninth South Carolina Infantry, 
Colonel Blanding ; Stribling’s Virginia Battery. 

The Eighth Virginia, Colonel Hunton, was at this time on detached 
service at Leesburg with General Evans's brigade, where it bore a con- 
spicuous part in the the affair at Ball’s Bluff, on the 21st of October. 

The remaining brigades of the army were about the same time 
thrown into three other divisions of three brigades each and com- 
manded by Major-Generals G. W. Smith, E. Kirby Smith, and Earl 
Van Doon. Thus constituted, and with a small cavalry force under 
General Stuart holding the outposts beyond Halifax C. H. and a Gene- 
ral Reserve Artillery of ten batteries under Colonel W. N. Pendleton, 
the army went into quarters. 

As the great majority of the army were volunteers enlisted for only 
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twelve months, great concern was felt in the winter of 1861 and ’62, 
that steps should be taken to keep up the number in the field during 
the ensuing summer, and the Confederate Congress took up the subject 
at an early day. After much discussion, a law was passed and pub- 
lished to the army on the lst of January, 1862, offering to all twelve 
months volunteers, who should re-enlist, a furlough of thirty days at 
home (allowing additional time for necessary traveling), transportation 
going and returning, a bounty of fifty dollars, and the privilege of re- 
organizing and re-electing their own regimental and company officers 
at the expiration of the first enlistment. 

The desired result was fully attained by this law, assisted by the 
imminent prospect, and the final passage of the Conscription Act of 
April 16, 1862, but the privilege of re-electing all officers was proba- 
bly very little inducement to re-enlistment, and its operation was cer- 
tainly very detrimental to the service. The best authorities among the 
Federal historians of the war, in apologizing for their mishaps in its 
earlier stages, ascribe a great share of their calamities to the fact that 
their officers were, at first, elected by the men, and were consequently 
often very poor selections. The tendency of such a method of appoint- 
ment is, doubtless, bad, although it is perhaps the only practicable way, 
where an army has to be so suddenly raised from among a people with 
no experience in warfare; but its ill effects, bad as they may be 
are far less than must necessarily arise from allowing a re-election 
and giving long notice of it beforehand. A visible relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and others and even worse forms of electioneering immediately 
begin, and the most unscrupulous aspirants are apt to be the most 
successful in military as well as in political elections. 

Doubtless, in many individual cases, changes were made for the 
better, and many excellent officers were retained, and even promoted, 
in spite of being strict disciplinarians; but such cases were exceptions, 
which were most rare in the very officers which have most to do with 
the discipline of the men. There can be no doubt that in the elec- 
tioneering which preceded, and the results which followed these elec- 
tions, occurring as they did while the habits and customs of the army 
were still in process of formation, the discipline of the Confederate 
service received a blow from which it never entirely recovered. 

There has been no subject more grossly and persistently misrepre- 
sented by Northern writers in discussions of the war than that of the 
discipline of the Confederate army. Wherever the Southern line of 
battle has breasted unflinching a storm of missiles, or won the admi- 
ration even of its foes by an irresistible charge, or in any way brought 
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discomfiture to superior numbers of the enemy, “superior discipline" 
has been the reason assigned. The compliment is entirely unmerited, 
The odds against the Confederates in numbers were often two to one, 
face to face on the field, after all generalship was at its end, and the 
issue left to equipment, discipline and pluck. In equipment the odds 
are conceded by all to have been enormously in the enemy’s favor, and 
in discipline they were unfortunately heavy on the same side. The 
most condensed evidence upon this subject comes from a Northern 
source. Mr. William Swinton, in his excellent “ History of the Army 
of the Potomac,” after a full account of General McClellan’s remarka- 
ble efforts and success in organizing and disciplining his army, says on 
page 67: “ ‘Had there been no McClellan,’ I have often heard Gen- 
eral Meade say, ‘there could have been no Grant,’ for the army made 
no essential improvement under any of his successors.” It was common 
throughout the war to “ascribe a high degree of discipline to the Con- 
federate army, even higher than that of the Army of the Potomac, 
But the revelations of the actual condition of that army since the close 
of the war, do not justify this assertion. On the contrary, they show 
that the discipline of the Army of Northern Virginia was never equal 
to that of the Army of the Potomac, though in fire and elan it was 
superior. ‘I could always rely on my army,’ said General Lee at the 
time he surrendered its remnant at Appomattox Courthouse, ‘I could 
always rely on my army for fighting, but its discipline was poor.’ At 
the time of the Maryland invasion Lee lost above twenty-five thousand 
men by straggling, and he exclaimed, with tears, ‘My army is rusned 
by straggling.’ Nothing could better illustrate the high state of dis- 
cipline of the Army of the Potomac than its conduct in such retreats 
as that on the Peninsula, and in Pope’s campaign, and in such inces- 
sant fighting as the Rapidan campaign of 1864.” 

This comparison is not suggested as any reflection upon the fame of 
the Federal army, for such reflections upon its adversary are unbe- 
coming to either, and the list of casualties of the Federals (not their 
list of victories or their final success), will place their absolute courage 
on its deserved footing; but simply to illustrate in its true light the 
marvellous pluck of the half-fed and tattered battalions of the Confed- 
erates, who certainly never owed a victory to either discipline or equip- 
ment, ; 

That clause of the law, which gave a furlough of thirty days, was 
not only the most acceptable to the men, but it had a happy result in 
leading to the adoption of a regular system of furloughs, which is the 
best possible preventive of discontent and desertion, both of which 
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were already beginning to prevail in the army for the lack of it. 
Being liable at any moment to an attack by more than double his 
number, General Johnston forbade all furloughs shortly after the battle 
of Bull Run, and the order was carried out most strictly until after the 
promulgation of the law aforesaid. Applications based upon the most 
urgent grounds, such as the death of parents, wives, or of partners in 
business, or summons before courts in cases where large amounts of 
property were involved, were even returned unread, further than to see 
that they were “applications for leaves of absence.” Even after the 
promulgation of the law its operation was delayed until the wintry 
weather had rendered the roads impassable. At length, on the 3d of 
February, an order was issued allowing furloughs to twenty per cent, 
of the number present for duty in each regiment, and the system thus 
introduced was adhered to until the close of the war. One or two per 
cent. of the force present for duty were allowed to be absent on fur- 
lough even during the most active campaigns, and in winter-quarters 
the percentage was very much increased. The soldier consequently 
felt that should extraordinary circumstances call for his presence at 
home, there was always a chance of obtaining furlough, and this very 
consciousness relieved his anxiety and made his long absences much 
more cheerful. 

Nothing worthy of narration broke the monotony of winter-quarters, 
except changes of commanders in the brigades. General Cocke, a 
high-minded and gallant soldier, a devoted patriot, and a gentleman of 
cultivation and refinement, committed suicide in January at his home 
while on sick leave. He and his brigade had performed excellent ser- 
vice at the battle of Bull Run, but his health had failed on the ap- 
proach of winter, and his mind had become affected, though so slightly, 
that no apprehensions were entertained of such result. He was a 
graduate of West Point, of the class of 1832, and served for two years 
afterward in the Second United States Artillery. After his death his 
brigade was commanded by Colonel R. E. Withers, the Senior Colonel 
present, until the latter part of February, when General George E. 
Pickett* of Virginia was assigned to it. Hunton’s regiment did not 
rejoin the brigade from Leesburg until March. Early in February 
General D. R. Jones was assigned to the command of a Georgia brigade, 





*As a Captain in the Ninth United States Infantry, General Pickett bore a 
prominent part in the ‘San Juan difficulty” with England in 1859. He gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1846, and served in the Eighth United States Infantry in 
Mexico, receiving two brevets for gallantry. 
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in General G. W. Smith's division, and General R. H. Anderson, of 
South Carolina,* was transferred from Pensacola, where he had pre- 
viously served, to command the South Carolina brigade. 

General Ewell had been assigned to command General Longstreet’s 
old brigade in December, but being shortly afterward made Major- 
General, the command reverted to Col. Kemper, who retained it until 
March, when General A. P. Hill was assigned to it. 

On the 9th of March, 1862, General Johnston ordered the evacuation of 
the lines of Centreville and Manassas, and put his army in motion for the 
line of the Rapidan. General Longstreet’s division, with Stuart's cavalry 
covered the movement, which, however, was unmolested, the enemy only 
discovering it after it was under way. General McClellan was at that 
period collecting the necessary transportation for his movement to the 
Peninsula, but as this was not yet ready, he improved the opportunity 
to mobolize his army by marching it as far as Centreville. A cavalry 
force under Stonemen pushed forward to Cedar Run and exchanged a 
few carbine shots with Stuart, but did not cross. Owing to lack of 
transportation upon the railroad, some provisions, stores and baggage 
had to be burned at Manassas at the last moment, although two days 
more time had been allowed for their removal than the superintendent 
of the road had requested. 

The total value of these stores was, however, not great, and when all 
things are considered, the movement was as eminently successful as it 
+ was judicious. 

The Washington artillery battalion} of New Orleans was assigned to 
Longstreet’s division when this movement commenced, and continued 
to serve with the division and corps until the latter came to Georgia in 
September, 1863. 

After crossing the Rappahannock, a halt of a few days was made, 


* General R. H. Anderson graduated at West Point, in 1838, and served in the 
First United States Dragoons until the secession of South Carolina.. He was bre- 
vetted for gallantry in Mexico, and was a Captain when he resigned. 

; This celebrated battalion was originally founded in 1838, In the Mexican 
war it was Company A, of Colonel Persifer Smith’s regiment, of which Colonel J. 
B. Walton, who commanded the battalion from 1861 to 1864, was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, It was composed of five batteries, of which the first four served in Virginia, 
and the fifth with the Army of Tennessee. Its battery commanders in March, 
1862, were: Captains C. W. Squires, T. L. Rosser, (afterwards Major-General of 
calvary), M. B. Miller, and B. F. Eshleman. Its material was superb; the can- 
nooneers being almost exclusively young men of the best families of New Orleans. 
Its numbers were general small, as it refused to receive recruits promiscuously, and 
the four batteries usually averaged but three guns each. 
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after which the army retired behind the Rapidan, about the 23d of” 
March. The enemy having occupied Manassas, pushed out a recon- 
noissance under General Howard, which, about the 26th, had a emall 
skirmish with Stuart holding the Rappahannock as a picket line, and 
then withdrew. 

Meanwhile, after considerable opposition from the President, who 
favored a direct advance upon Manassas, General McClellan had suc- 
seeded in instituting his desired campaign, an advance upon Richmond 
by way of the Peninsula, although under certain restrictions by Mr. 
Lincoln, which almost appear ridiculous. His unwilling consent was 
granted, provided— 

First. That long-coveted Manassas, at length happily possessed, 
should be forever secured to the peaceable possession of the stars and 
stripes.* 

Second. That no more than fifty thousand men should be allowed 
to leave Washington city without some steps being taken to put an end 
to the impudent and provoking blockade of the Potomac. 

Third. That enough troops should be left in the fortifications around 
Washington to secure it against all contingencies, { 

As the blockade of the Potomac by the Evansport batteries was, of 
course, quietly given up when the army withdrew from Centreville, 
there was no trouble upon that score, but upon the other two heads 
McClellan seemed himself to have apprehensions, based upon his ex- 
aggerated idea of the Confederate force, which he estimated at 115,500, 
its true strength being only 50,000. He accordingly left for the defence 
of Washington 77,456 men and 109 guns,§ while 120,500 men were 





* Lincoln’s War Order No. 3, March 8th, 1863. 

+ McClellan’s Report, page 60. 

{A comparison of the forces which were retained for the defences of the two 
capitals develops a wonderful contrast. The force kept at Richmond, though often 
‘charged with the safe:keeping of large numbers of prisoners, varied from 3,900 
to 8,000, and was principally composed of local malitia. The few small earth- 
works which defended it, were poorly provided with guns, and had no permanent 
garrisons, The fortifications of Washington were numerous and powerful, fully 
armed and manned, and the garrison probably never fell below 25,000. The only 
accurate returns of its forces which I can find (besides the figures given above,) 
are for May 1st, 1864, when there were present for duty 42,124, and for March lst, 
1865, when although there was no Confederate force north of Richmond to 
threaten its safety, the garrison numbered 26,056. Report of Secretary of War, 
1865. These figures do not include the garrison of Baltimore which seems to have 
always been several thousands. 

@ McOlellan’s Report, page 65, 
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transferred to Fortress Monroe, where General Wool was to add 10,000 
to this number. 

The rapid transfer of this army, with its immense material is one of 
the most remarkable events of the war, and illustrates the enormous 
resources of the enemy. On the 28th of February orders were first 
issued to prepare transportation for the movement. Within seventeen 
days the transportation was ready, comprising 113 steamers, 188 
schooners, and 88 barges, the hire of all of which cost $29,160 per day. 
The distance to be traversed was about two hundred miles, and within 
twenty days thereafter the whole transfer was complete, comprising 
besides the troops 260 guns, 14,592 animals, 1,150 wagons, 74 ambu- 
lances, and an enormous quantity of equipage, including ammunition, 
pontoon trains, telegraph materials, and all the impedimenta of an 
army. 





Reminiscences of Hood’s Tennessee Campaign. 


By Captain W. 0. Dopd. 


[The following is also one of the valuable series of papers read before 
the Louisville Branch of the Southern Historical Society :] 


It is my purpose to give only personal observation and experience 
of the important movement of the Western armies in the fall and 
winter of 1864. The advance of General Hood on Nashville was the 
last important movement in the West during the war. 

In the summer of 1864 General Sherman, with a large and vic- 
torious army, occupied Atlanta, the very centre of the Oonfederacy. 
General Johnston had been removed, causing much dissatisfaction both 
in military and civil life, and General Hood placed in command, whose 
patriotism and courage were recognized by all, but whose ability to 
command the entire army was much questioned. 

It had béen demonstrated that Gen. Hood must either be reinforced 
or retreat before the advancing columns of Sherman. 

Reinforcements could not be supplied, and an emergency had to be 
met. General Thomas commanded a large force in Tennessee, which 
was protecting’ Sherman’s rear and guarding his lines of communica- 
tion and supplies. Should Sherman advance southward from Atlanta 
with Hood in front, Thomas could easily overrun Alabama and capture 
Selma, Montgomery and Mobile. 

It was determined to throw Hood's army in the rear of Sherman and 
destroy the railroad, hoping thereby to draw Sherman out, leaving a 
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portion of his army in Atlanta, and give Hood an opportunity of fight- 
ing him in detail. The movement was made, and in the main success- 
fal, except no opportunity was given for engaging Sherman's forces in 
detail. It was then resolved to move Hood's army into Tennessee and 
destroy Thomas and then take possession of Kentucky and threaten 
Ohio. 

The conception was a bold one. Its execution involved leaving a 
large Federal army in Georgia, which could march unobstructed to the 
sea, cutting again in twain the Confederacy, or it would move back and 
join Thomas, securing the destruction of Hood. It was at first deter- 
mined to cross the Tennessee river above Decatur, but Forrest was near 
Jackson, Tennessee, and unacquainted with the plan of campaign, and 
on account of the swollen condition of the Tennessee river could 
not cross below Florence. 

So it was determined to cross the entire army at that point, and as 
soon as our commander (Forrest) received orders we hastened to Tus- 
cumbia, where we joined Hood’s army. Some delay was occasioned in 
repairing the Memphis and Charleston railroad so as to bring sufficient 
supplies for the expedition. The country is poor from Florence north- 
ward until you reach the neighborhood of Pulaski and Mount Pleasant, 
and we were required to take sufficient forage to last until we could 
reach the fertile country of Middle Tennessee. 

Our division, commanded by General Chalmers, covered the left of 
the army, and about the 19th of November, 1864, the army was put in 
motion. 

General Hood commanded the expedition, with three army corps of 
infantry commanded by Generals Stewart, 8S. D. Lee and Cheatham, 
with Forrest in command of the cavalry. The entire force numbered 
about thirty thousand. It was as gallant an army as ever any Captain 
commanded. The long march from Atlanta had caused the timid and 
sick to be left behind, and every man remaining was a veteran. Then 
the long and sad experience of retreating was now reversed, and we 
were going to redeem Tennessee and Kentucky, and the morale of the 
army was excellent. 

We hoped to cut off a large body of Federals at Pulaski, but by a 
forced march they got into Columbia just in time to prevent capture. 
On the 27th of November we formed around Columbia, the two wings 
of the army resting on Duck river, Cheatham being to the right. 

General Schofield retired to the north side of Duck river, and an 
artillery fire was kept up during the 28th. General Hood supposed 
Schofield would remain a day or two on the opposite side of the river, 
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which could not easily be crossed under the fire of Schofield’s guns. So 
he concluded to leave General Lee, with two divisions at Columbia, 
who was ordered to make demonstrations as if to cross the river, while 
he would cross the river a few miles above, and intercept the rear of 
Schofield at Spring Hill, twelve miles in rear, on the Franklin pike, 
Our command moved up and crossed the river (fording it) on the even- 
ing of the 28th, about eight miles from Columbia, and early next 
morning made a detour through a rough country, skirmishing most of 
the time until, shortly after noon, we reached the beautiiul country 
near Spring Hill. 


I remember distinctly the beautiful day, and as we got in sight of 
the little village of Spring Hill the old rugged veterans of Cheatham’s 
corps came marching up on our left with their battle-flags waving in 
the mellow sunlight, and we felt that a long-sought opportunity had 
at last arrived. Lee's guns at Columbia kept up lively music, ad- 
monishing us that he was meeting his part of the contract. We were 
satisfied that a few minutes—at most an hour—would be ample time 
in which to place our command across the pike, and then the surrender 
of Schofield would follow as night follows day. The command under 
Hood had crossed the river that morning about four miles above Co- 
lumbia, Cheatham in front, followed by Stewart and Johnaon’s division 
of Lee’s corps. We had but little artillery, as the roads were too rough 
for moving it. 


It was about 3 or 4 o’clock when everything was ready to advance. 
Every soldier realized that we would have a fight, but the result was 
not a question. The Federals only had one division at Spring Hill, 
numbering about four thousand men, while we had two corps and a 
division of infantry and the greater part of Forrest's cavalry. Our 
force was fully sixteen thousand men, and I think nearer twenty 
thousand, and it was a fair open field fight. It was said at the time, 
and I have always believed it to be true, that General Forrest asked 
permission to place his command across the pike, but was refused. 


Cheatham’s corps was put forward and deployed as if they were 
going to do all the work and have all the glory. I remember how 
anxiously we sat on our horses on a hillside overlooking the fertile 
fields around Spring Hill, and expected, in vain, to at least see the 
battle. But alas! night came on and we went into camp, at first cau- 
tioned not to make fires, but in a little time were asleep before good 
fires, having plenty of forage for our horses from the adjoining fields. 
General Schofield was permitted to march by that night without firing 
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a gun, and the great and only opportunity of the campaign was lost. 

Who was to blame for the blunder? 

No one accuses either General Stewart or Forrest of being in any 
way responsible. It was either the fault of General Hood or of Gen- 
eral Cheatham, in my opinion both were to blame, but the principal 
fault is at the door of General Cheatham. In giving this opinion, I 
know some gentlemen present whose opinions are entitled to more 
weight than mine, will differ with me, and I invite the fullest criticism, 
hoping thereby to get at the real truth of history. I know it was stated 
on the field on that ill-fated day that General Cheatham was ordered 
by General Hood to take Spring Hill and cut off Schofield, every ne- 
cessary support being promised him, and that he did not doit. His 
command was in advance, and naturally he would bring on the en- 
gagement. It was not denied at the time by Cheatham’s friende that 
he received such orders. It subsequently appeared in the newspapers 
of the South, and he was charged with being responsible for the fatal 
mistake, and I have never seen or heard of a denial from him. Finally, 
General Hood, in his book, “ Advance and Retreat,” charges the calam- 
ity on Cheatham, and brings forward strong corroborating testimony to 
support it, and so far as I know, General Cheatham has never denied 
it, or in any way questioned the correctness of General Hood's state- 
ments. But I do not think Cheatham alone to blame. The General. 
commanding the armies was on the ground and in sight of the pike, and 
could clearly see the Federals retreating in confusion, and the position 
was such that he could not but know what Cheatham was doing. There 
was plenty of time, and he could have seen the order executed before 
dark. Again, General Hood intimates that the soldiers were unwilling 
to fight except behind breastworks. Those who witnessed the battle of 
Franklin on the next day will not allow such an imputation to be made. 

Even after dark there would have been no material trouble in crossing 
the pike. General Hood says it got dark about 4 o'clock, which is not 
correct; and then he says there were so many shade trees that darkness 
was hastened and increased from that cause. It was a clear day and a 
starlight night, and while there were quite a number of trees just 
around Spring Hill, the battle would have been largely in a corn-field 
and an open piece of woodland. Schofield’s command did not reach 
Spring Hill until 11 o’clock at night, and it would have been an easy 
matter to rout them even at that hour. A soldier has a mortal dread 
of the enemy in the rear. But we slept, and the Federals marched by 
without molestation. As I said before, there was not a soldier who did 
not realize that a golden opportunity was at hand, and every one felt 
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mortified at the inglorious result. We lost confidence in General Hood, 
not that we doubted his courage, but we clearly saw that his capacities 
better suited him to command a division. This whole thing was a 
wretched affair, let the fault be wherever it may. 

It reminded me more of the death of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston on the battle-field at Shiloh than any other event of the war. No 
one doubts but that his death prevented the destruction of Grant’s 
army, and a victory such as his life guaranteed on that eventful April 
day would have produced results such as imagination can hardly 
picture. So, if we had captured Schofield, as could easily have been 
done at a trifling loss, we would have taken Nashville without a 
battle and pushed on into Kentucky, and, while I do not claim that it 
would have changed the result, yet it would certainly have prolonged 
the war and thrown an uncertain factor into the great problem. 

It seemed then, as it looks now as we glance back over the scene, 
that a hand stronger than armies had decreed our overthrow. 

On the following thorning, at the dawn of day, we were in our sad- 
dles, and pushed on after Schofield’s command, which was rapidly 
hastening to Franklin. Our division crossed over to the extreme left and 
approached Franklin over the Carter’s creek pike, and about 3 o'clock 
P, M. we were on the high range of hills just south of Franklin and 
overlooking the town. The Federal army was in line of battle in. front 
of the town, and we had a fine view of the situation. 

The soldiers were in fine fighting trim, as they felt chagrined and 
mortified at the occurrence of the preceding day, and each man felt a 
pride in wiping out the stain caused by a superior’s fault. I will not 
undertake to picture or in any way describe the battle that was fought 
in the old field near a gin-house in front of Franklin, that memorable 
afternoon and evening. No man who took part in it or witnessed it 
can help being proud of American soldiery. The battle lasted until 
long after dark, and the two armies at some points came to hand-to- 
hand contest. , 

Our artillery was not much used, but the enemy used one battery, situ- 
ated in a locust grove, with great effect. I do not believe there was any 
battle of the war to compare to it in severity, considering the number 
engaged and the time it lasted. The principal destruction was about 
sun-down and a little later. 

Soon after night the Federals commenced retreating, and about one 
o'clock in the morning I went with the advance into town. As soon as 
it was discovered that the enemy were gone, I made a torch and went 
over the battle-field. To those unaccustomed to such things, no de- 
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scription can give an idea of the sight. The dead were literally piled 
up, and to my sorrow I saw that our loss was much the greatest. We 
had pressed them into their last line, and there the dead lay mangled 
together. Entire companies were literally gone. And just a little 
back the gallant old soldier, General Pat Cleburne, lay dead. He was 
the idol of his command, and a better soldier never died for any cause. 
Brigadier-General Adams was killed, he and his horse falling together, 
just on the earthworks of the enemy. Our loss was about 5,000 men, 
including five Generals killed and six wounded. 

I could not but feel that the lives of these men were a useless sac- 
rifice. It seemed to me to be a rashness occasioned by the blunder of 
the day before. It was an attempt to make good by reckless daring the 
blunder which incapacity had occasioned the preceding day. Schofield 
had as many or more men in Franklin than we had. He was gather- 
ing strength from all quarters as he fell back, while we were losing. 

The next morning we should have buried our dead, and those of the 
enemy, and retired from the State. While we held the battle-field, 
and the dead of our adversaries, we were disheartened and demoralized. 
We had witnessed on one day a brilliant flank movement terminate by 
lying down by the roadside in order to let the enemy pass by, and on 
the next day saw the army led out in a slaughter-pen to be shot down 
like animals. Soldiers are quick to perceive blunders, and when con- 
fidence is destroyed in a superior officer he should be removed. There. 
is nothing so wholesome with a good soldier as perfect confidence in the 
courage and judgment of superior officers, While the majority of the 
army believed General Cheatham mainly responsible for the misfortune 
at Spring Hill, yet General Hood did not escape censure. And when 
at Franklin the attempt was made to do by storm against an entrenched 
and reinforced foe, what strategy failed to do the day before, the morale 
of the army was almost destroyed. 

But instead of retreating at once and saving the remnant of a mag- 
nificent army, we moved up and formed around Nashville. Our little 
army, now about 23,000 strong, was stretched for miles around the 
city. We were on the extreme left, near the Cumberland river, and 
were not strong enough to make a good picket line. The rout and re- 
treat were inevitable. Thomas accumulated an army of 82,000, The 
only wonder is that he did not capture us all. General Walthall, one 
of the bravest and best of all our gallant army, with a picked com- 
mand, and aided by Forrest, covered the retreat and enabled us to get 
out with 18,000 men. We recrossed the Tennessee river on the 26th 
and 27th days of December. 
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The campaign would have been brilliant and successful but for the 
fatal action or inaction at Spring Hill. 

I am well aware that we can look back after events have occurred 
and detect errors which it seems reasonable prudence would have 
avoided; but I have never seen more clearly the opportunity and the 
‘error than on the 29th day of November, 1864. 

What stirring events were then happening! Sherman started on 
his march to the sea about the same day Hood started to the North. 
In quick succession reverse after reverse came to our arms until, sud- 
denly, the whole structure crumbled and fell to the ground. 

Death has drawn his cold mantle over the brave Hood, but he left 
his version of the unfortunate period about which I have written, and 
my own conviction is that in the main his story is true. 

General Cheatham is still living, and surely if General Hood is 
wrong the truth of history demands that he speak. 

If what has been written should provoke those familiar with the 
facts to tell their version I shall be more than paid. 





The Lost Opportunity at Spring Hill, Tenn.—General Cheatham’s Reply 
to General Hood. 


[Some time ago Captain W. O. Dodd, President Louisville Southern 
Historical Society, notified us that General Cheatham was preparing a 
paper on the failure at Spring Hill, and requested us not to publish his 
paper until General Cheatham’s could accompany it. Accordingly we 
have the pleasure of following Captain Dodd's by this paper, which 
was read before the Louisville Society on December Ist. ] 


In pursuance of orders from army head-quarters, my command 
crossed Duck river on the morning of the 29th of November, 1864, the 
division of Major-General Cleburne in advance, followed by that of 
Major-General Bate, the division of Major-General Brown in the rear. 
The march was made as rapidly as the condition of the road would 
allow, and without occurrence of note, until about 3 o'clock P. M., 
when I arrived at Rutherford’s creek, two and one-half miles from 
Spring Hill. At this point General Hood gave me verbal orders, as 
follows: That I should get Cleburne across the creek, and send him 
forward toward Spring Hill, with instructions to communicate with 
‘General Forrest, who was near the village, ascertain from him the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and attack immediately; that I should remain at 
the creek, assist General Bate in crossing his division, and then go for- 
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ward and put Bate’s command in to support Cleburne; and that he 
would push Brown forward to join me. 

As soon as the division of General Bate had crossed the creek, I 
rode forward, and, at a point on the road about one and a half miles 
from Spring Hill, I saw the left of Cleburne’s command just disappear- 
ing over a hill to the left of the road. Halting here, I waited a few 
minutes for the arrival of Bate, and formed his command with his right 
upon the position of Cleburne’s left, and ordered him forward to the 
support of Cleburne. Shortly after Bate’s division had disappeared 
over the same range of hills, I heard firing toward Cleburne’s right, 
and just then General Brown’s division had come up. I thereupon or- 
dered Brown to proceed to the right, turn the range of hills over which 
Cleburne and Bate had crossed, and to form line of battle, and attack 
to the right of Cleburne. The division of General Brown was in mo- 
tion to execute this order, when I received a message from Cleburne 
that his right brigade had been struck in flank by the enemy, and had 
suffered severely, and that he had been compelled to fall back and re- 
form his division with a change of front. 

It so happened that the direction of Cleburne’s advance was such as 
had exposed his right flank to the enemy’s line. When his command 
was formed on the road by which he had marched from Rutherford’s 
creek neither the village of Spring Hill nor the turnpike could be 
seen. Instead of advancing directly upon Spring Hill his forward 
movement was a little south of west and almost parallel with the turn- 
pike toward Columbia, instead of northwest upon the enemy’s lines 
south and east of the village. A reference to the map will show Cle- 
burne’s line of advance. 

General Cleburne was killed in the assault upon Franklin the next 
day, and I had no opportunity to learn from him how it was that the 
error of direction occurred. 

Meanwhile General Bate, whom I had placed in position on the left 
of Cleburne’s line of march, continued to move forward in the same 
direction until he had reached ‘the farm of N. F. Cheairs, one and a 
half miles south of Spring Hill. 

After Brown had reached the position indicated to him and had 
formed a line of battle he sent to inform me that it would be certain 
disaster for him to attack, as the enemy's line extended beyond his 
right several hundred yards. I sent word to him to throw back his 
right brigade and make the attack. I had already sent couriers after 
General Bate to bring him back and direct him to join Cleburne’s 
left. Going to the right of my line, I found Generals Brown and Cle- 
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burne, and the latter reported that he had reformed his division. I then 
gave orders to Brown and Cleburne that, as soon as they could con- 
nect their lines, they should attack the enemy, who were then in 
sight; informing them at the same time that General Hood had just 
told me that Stewart’s column was close at hand, and that General 
Stewart had been ordered to go to my right and place his command 
across the pike. I furthermore said to them that I would go myself 
and see that General Bate was placed in position to connect with them, 
and immediately rode to the left of my line for that purpose. 

During all this time I had met and talked with General Hood re. 
peatedly, our field head-quarters being not over one hundred yards 
apart. After Cleburne’s repulse I had been along my line, and had 
seen that Brown’s right was outflanked several hundred yards. I had 
urged General Hood to hurry up Stewart and place him on my right, 
and had received from him the assurance that this would be done; 
and this assurance, as before stated, I had communicated to Generals 
Cleburne and Brown. 

When I returned from my left, where I had been to get Bate in po- 
sition, and was on the way to the right of my line, it was dark; but I 
intended to move forward with Cleburne and Brown and make the at- 
tack, knowing that Bate would be in position to support them. Stew- 
art’s column had already passed by on the way toward the turnpike, 
and I presumed he would be in position on my right. 

On reaching the road where General Hood's field headquarters had 
been established, I found a courier with a message from General Hood, 
requesting me to come to him at Captain Thompson’s house, about one 
and a fourth miles back on the road to Rutherford’s creek. I found 
General Stewart with General Hood. The Commanding General there 
informed me that he had concluded to wait till morning, and directed 
me to hold my command in readiness to attack at daylight. 

I was never more astonished than when General Hood informed me 
that he had concluded to postpone the attack till daylight. The road 
was still open—orders to remain quiet until morning—and nothing to 
prevent the enemy from marching to Franklin. 

About 11 o'clock that night General Hood sent Major-General John- 
son, whose division had marched in rear of Stewart's corps, to report to 
me. I directed Major Bostick, of my staff, to place Johnson on my ex- 
treme left. A reference to the map will show the position of my corps 
and that of Johnson's division during the night. 

About midnight Major Bostick returned and reported that he had 
been near to the turnpike, and could hear straggling troops passing 
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northward. While he was talking about this to Colonel Porter, my 
Chief of Staff, a courier from headquarters brought a note from Major 
Mason, to the effect that General Hood had just learned that stragglers 
were passing along the road in front of my left, and “the Commanding 
General says you had better order your picket line to fire on them.” 
Upon reading the note, I ordered Major Bostick to return to General 
Johnson, whose command was on my left and nearest the pike, and say 
to him that he must take a brigade, or, if necessary, his whole division, 
and go on tothe pike and cut off anything that might be passing. 
Major Bostick afterward informed me that General Johnson commenced 
complaining bitterly at having been “loaned out,” and asked why Gen- 
eral Cheatham did not order one of his own divisions to go in; but at 
length ordered his horse and rode with Major Bostick close up to the turn- 
pike, where they found everything quiet and no one passing. General 
Johnson came with Major Bostick to my quarters, and informed me of 
what they had done. It was now about 2 o'clock on the morning of 
the 30th. 

This suggestion that I had better order my pickets to fire upon 
stragglers passing in front of my left was the only order, if that can be 
called an order, that I received from General Hood after leaving him at 
his quarters early in the night, when he had informed me of his deter- 
mination to wait until daylight to attack the enemy. 

What reason General Stewart gave for not reaching the turnpike I 
do not know. As I have already stated, General Hood said to me 
repeatedly, when I met him between 4 and 6 o'clock in the afternoon, 
“Stewart will be here in a few minutes.” Stewart’s column did not 
come up until about dark. 

General Stewart says he was at Rutherford’s creek before General 
Brown’s division crossed that stream. He also says that General Hood 
there ordered him to form line of battle on the south side of the creek, 
and that he was not allowed to move thence until dusk. If General 
Stewart had followed Brown he would have been in position on my 
right, across the turnpike, before dark. That he would have executed 
an order to make such disposition of his command no one who knows 
that officer will doubt; and he would have done it in the darkness of 
midnight as surely and as certainly as in the day. 

General Hood wrote what he supposed would be accepted as history. 
Truth, and justice to myself, demand a brief review of certain state- 
_ ments made by him. 

General Hood writes : 
“Since I had attempted this same movement on the 22d of July, and 
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had been unable to secure its success, I resolved to go in person at the 
head of the advance brigade, and lead the army to Spring Hill: * * * 
I rode with my staff to Cheatham’s right, passed over the (pontoon) 
bridge soon after daybreak, and moved forward at the head of Gran. 
berry’s Texas brigade of Cleburne’s division."—Advance and Retreat, 
pp. 2838, 284. 

Lowry’s not Granberry’s, brigade of Cleburne’s division, was in 
front. General Lowry states that General Hood rode with him a large 
part of the day. 

“ During the march the Federal cavalry appeared on the hills to our 
left ; not a moment, however, was lost on that account, as the army 
was marching by the right flank, and was prepared to face at any 
instant in their direction. No attention, therefore, was paid to the 
enemy, save to throw out a few sharpshooters in his front.” —[ Advance 
and Retreat, p. 284. 

General John C. Brown states that “at or near Bear creek the Com- 
manding General, apprehending an attack on our left flank, ordered 
your (Cheatham’s) corps, in its march from that point, to move in two 
parallel columns, so that it could come instantly into action in two 
lines of battle.” General Brown’s division marched “ five or six miles 
through fields and woods and over rough ground” some four hundred 
yards to the right of the road, necessarily causing more or less delay. 
General Brown further states that “about the commeucement of this 
movement, or soon afterward, by the orders of the Commanding Gene- 
ral, in person, the whole of Gist’s and about one-half of Strahl’s 
brigade were detached for picket duty.” 

“Thus I led the main body of the army to within about two miles 
and in full view of the pike from Columbia to Spring Hill and Frank- 
lin. I here halted about 3 P. M., and requested General Cheatham, 
commanding the leading corps, and Major-General Cleburne to advance 
to the spot where, sitting upon my horse, I had in sight the enemy's 
wagons and men passing at double-quick along the Franklin pike. As 
these officers approached I spoke to Cheatham in the following words, 
which I quote almost verbatim, as they have remained indelibly en- 
graved upqn my memory ever since that fatal day: ‘ General, do you 
see the enemy there, retreating rapidly to escape us?’ He answered 
in the affirmative. ‘Go,’ I continued, ‘ with your corps, take posses- 
sion of and hold that pike at or near Spring Hill. Accept whatever 
comes, and turn all those wagons over to our side of the house.’ Then 
addressing Cleburne, I said: ‘General, you have heard the orders just 
given. You have one of my best divisions. Go with General Cheat- 
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ham, aid him in every way you can, and do as he directs.’ Again, as 
a parting injunction to them, I added: ‘Go and do this at once. 
Stewart is near at hand, and I will have him double-quick his men to 
the front.’ ""—Advance and Retreat, pp. 284, 285. 

There is not a bit of truth in this entire paragraph, At the hour 
named, 3 P. M., there was no movement of “ wagons and men” in the 
vicinity of Spring Hill. Moreover, from the crossing at Duck river to 
the point referred to by General Hood the turnpike was never in view, 
nor could it be seen until I had moved up to within three-quarters of 
a mile of Spring Hill. Only a mirage would have made possible the 
vision which this remarkable statement professes to record. 

“They immediately sent staff officers to hurry the men forward, and 
moved off with the troops at a quick pace in the direction of the 
enemy. I dispatched several of my staff to the rear, with orders to 
Stewart and Johnson to make all possible haste. Meantime I rode to 
one side and looked on at Cleburne’s division, followed by the remain- 
der of Cheatham’s corps, as it marched by seemingly ready for baitle. 
Within about one-half hour from the time Cheatham left me skirmish- 
ing began with the enemy, when I rode forward to a point nearer the 
pike, and again sent a staff officer to Stewart and Johnson to push for- 
ward. At the same time I dispatched a messenger to General Cheat- 
ham to lose no time in gaining possession of the pike at Spring Hill. 
It was reported back that he was about to do so.”—Advance and Re- 
treat, p. 285. 

General Hood conveniently forgot to mention in his account of this 
affair the facts as to his orders to me at Rutherford’s creek. And he 
also forgot that, at the very moment he claims to have sent staff officers 
to the rear, with orders to Stewart and Johnson to make all possible 
haste, Stewart was forming line of battle on the south side of Ruther- 
ford’s creek, in pursuance of orders from him; nor did he remember 
that Stewart's corps was not ordered forward until about dusk. 

“T knew no large force of the enemy could be at Spring Hill, as 
couriers reported Schofield’s main body still in front of Lee, at Colum- 
bia, up to a late hour in the day. I thought it probable that Cheatham 
had taken possession of Spring Hill without encountering material op- 
position, or had formed line across the pike, north of the town, and en- 
trenched without coming into serious contact with the enemy, which 
would account for the little musketry heard in his direction. How- 
ever, to ascertain the truth, I sent an officer to ask Cheatham if he 
held the pike, and to inform him of the arrival of Stewart, whose corps 
I intended to throw on his left, in order to assail the Federals in flank 
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that evening or the next morning, as they approached and formed to 
attack Cheatham. At this juncture the last messenger returned with 
the report that the road had not been taken possession of. General 
Stewart was then ordered to proceed to the right of Cheatham and 
place his corps across the pike, north of Spring Hill. By this hour, 
however, twilight was upon us, when General Cheatham rode up in 
person. I at once directed Stewart to halt, and, turning to Cheatham, 
I exclaimed with deep emotion, as I felt the golden opportunity fast 
slipping from me, ‘General, why in the name of God have you not at- 
tacked the enemy and taken possession of that pike?’ He replied that 
the line looked a little too long for him, and that Stewart should first 
form on his right.”— Advance and Retreat, pp. 285, 286. 

Here again General Hood’s memory proved treacherous. As to the 
preliminary statements of this paragraph, I refer to that portion of my 
account which covers the doings of the hours from 4 to 6 P. M., during 
most of which time General Hood was on the ground and in frequent 
personal communication with me. The dramatic scene with which he 
embellishes his narrative of the day’s operations only occurred in the 
imagination of General Hood. 

“It was reported to me after this hour that the enemy was marching 
along the road, almost under the light of the camp-fires of the main 
body of the army. I sent anew to General Cheatham to know if at 
least a line of skirmishers could not be advanced in order to throw the 
Federals in confusion, to delay their march and allow us a chance to 
attack in the morning. Nothing’was done. * * * I could notsuc- 
ceed in arousing the troops to action, when one good division would 
have sufficed to do the work. * * * Had I dreamed for one 
moment that Cheatham would have failed to give battle, or at least to 
take position across the pike and force the enemy to assault him, I 
would have ridden myself to the front and led the troops into action.” 
Advance and Retreat, p. 287. 

The next order, in a shape of a suggestion that I had better have my 
pickets to fire upon straggling troops passing along the pike in front of 
my left, was received, and was immediately communicated to General 
Johnson, whose division was on my left and nearest the pike. This 
note from Major Mason, received about midnight, was the only com- 
munication I had from General Hood after leaving him at his quarters 
at Captain Thompson's, 

“In connection with this grave misfortune, I must here record an act 
of candor and nobility upon the part of General Cheatham, which proves 
him to be equally generous-hearted and brave. I was, necessarily, 
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much pained by the disappointment suffered, and, a few days later, tel- 
egraphed to Richmond to withdraw my previous recommendation for 
his promotion, and to request that another be assigned to the command 
of his corps. Before the receipt of a reply, this officer called at my 
headquarters—then at the residence of Mr. Overton, six miles from 
Nashville—and, standing in my presence, spoke an honest avowal of 
his error, in the acknowledgment that he felt we had lost a brilliant 
opportunity at Spring Hill to deal the enemy # crushing blow, and that 
he was greatly to blame. I telegraphed and wrote to the War Depart- 
ment to withdraw my application for his removal, in the belief that, 
inspired with an ambition to retrieve his shortcoming, he would prove 
in the future doubly zealous in the service of his country.” 
The following are the dispatches above referred to: 


“HEAD-QUARTERS, Srx Mites From NASHVILLE, ON FRANKLIN 
PrxE, December 7, 1864.—Hon. J. A. Seddon: I withdraw my recom- 
mendation in favor of the promotion of Major-General Cheatham, for 
reasons which I will write more fully. J. B. Hoop, General.” 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, Six Mites FRoM NASHVILLE, ON FRANKLIN 
Pixe, December 8, 1864— Hon. James A. Seddon, Secretary of War; 
General G. T. Beauregard, Macon, Ga.: A good Lieutenant-General 
should be sent here at once to command the corps now commanded by 
Major-General Cheatham. I have no one to recommend for the posi- 
tion. J. B. Hoop, General.” 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, Six Mites From NASHVILLE, ON FRANKLIN 
PixE, December 8, 1864.—Hon. J. A. Seddon: Major-General 
Cheatham made a failure on the 30th of November which will be a 
lesson to him. I think it best he should remain in his position for 
the present. I withdraw my telegrams of yesterday and to-day on 
this subject. J. B. Hoop, General.” 


“On the 11th of December I wrote to Hon. Mr. Seddon: * * * 
‘Major-General Cheatham has frankly confessed the great error of 
which he was guilty, and attaches much blame to himself. While his 
error lost so much to the country, it has been a severe lesson to him, 
by which he will profit in the future. In consideration of this, and of 
his previous conduct, I think that it is best that he should retain for 
the present the command he now holds.”"”"-* * * * —T[ Advance 
and Retreat, pp. 289, 290. 
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In order to make clear what I have to say in this connection, I will 
quote Governor Isham G. Harris: 


“ GovERNOR James D. Porter—Dear Sir: * * * * General 
Hood, on the march to Franklin, spoke to me, in the presence of Major 
Mason, of the failure of General Cheatham to make the night attack 
at Spring Hill, and censured him in severe terms for his disobedience 
of orders. Soon after this, being alone with Major Mason, the latter 
remarked that ‘General Cheatham was not to blame about the matter 
last night. I did not send him the order.’ I asked if he had commu- 
nicated the fact to General Hood. He answered that he had not. I[ 
replied that ‘it is due General Cheatham that this explanation should 
be made.’ Thereupon Major Mason joined General Hood and gave 
him the information. Afterward General Hood said to me that he had 
done injustice to General Cheatham, and requested me to inform him 
that he held him blameless for the failure at Spring Hill, and on the 
day following the battle of Franklin I was informed by General Hood 
that he had addressed a note to General Cheatham assuring him that 
he did not censure him with the failure to attack. 

F “Very respectfully, 


“ Memphis, Tenn., May 20, 1877.” 


“TsHam G. Harris. 


The first intimation made to me, from any source, that my conduct 
at Spring Hill, on the 29th of November, 1864, or during the night of 
that day, was the subject of criticism, was the receipt of a note from 
General Hood, written and received on the morning of the 3d of De- 
cember. This is the communication referred to in the letter of Gov- 
ernor Harris, above quoted. This note was read, so far as I know, by 
only four persons beside myself—my chief of staff, James D. Porter; 
Governor Isham G. Harris, Major J. F. Cummings, of Georgia, and 
John C. Burch. Not having been in the habit of carrying a certificate 
of military character, I attached no special value to the paper, and it 
was lost somewhere during the campaign in North Carolina. Governor 
Porter and Major Cummings agree with me that the following was the 
substance of the note: 

“ DECEMBER 13, 1864.—My Dear General: I do not censure you 
for the failure at Spring Hill. I am satisfied that you are not responsi- 
ble for it. I witnessed the splendid manner in which you delivered 
battle at Franklin on the 30th ult. I now have a higher estimate of 
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you as a soldier than I ever had. You can rely upon my friendship. 
“ Yours very truly, 


“ To General B. F. Cheatham.” 


“ J. B. Hoop, General. 


On the morning of the 4th of December I went to the head-quarters 
of General Hood, and, referring to his note and the criticism of my 
conduct, that had evidently been made by some one, I said to him: 
“A great opportunity was lost at Spring Hill, but you know that I 
obeyed your orders there, as everywhere, literally and promptly.” 
General Hood not only did not dissent from what I said but exhibited 
the most cordial manner, coupled with confidence and friendship. The 
subject was never again alluded to by General Hood to myself, nor, so 
far as I knew, to any one. When he wrote, under date of December 
11, 1864, to Mr. Seddon that ‘ Major-General Cheatham has frankly 
confessed the great error of which he was guilty, and attaches much 
blame to himself,” he made a statement for which there was not the 
slightest foundation. 

General Hood concludes this extraordinary chapter of his history of 
‘the campaign into Tennessee with some reflections : 

“The discovery that the army, after a forward march of 180 miles, 
was still, seemingly, unwilling to accept battle, unless under protection 
of breast-works, caused me to experience great concern. In my in- 
most heart I questioned whether or not I would ever succeed in 
eradicating this evil.”"—Advance and Retreat, p. 290. 

I have only attempted to state truthfully the events of the period 
under review. During my service as a soldier under the flag of my 
country in Mexico, and as an officer of the Confederate armies, I can- 
not recall an instance where I failed to obey an order literally, 
promptly and faithfully. Military operations, however well conceived, 
are not always successful; and I have had my share of failures and 
disappointments, but I have never found it necessary to seek for a 
scape-goat to bear my transgressions, nor to maintain my own reputa- 
tion by aspersions of my subordinates. No chieftain since the world 
began has ever commanded an army of men more confident in them- 
selves, more ready to endure and to dare whatever might be required 
of them, or more capable of exalted heroism than that which obeyed 
the will of their General from Peach-Tree creek to Nashville. The 
Army of Tennessee needs'no defense against the querulous calumnies 
which disfigure General Hood's attempt at history. 


B, F. CHEATHAM. 
Peach Grove, Tenn., November 30, 1881. 
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CORROBORATIVE STATEMENTS. 


General Cheatham supports his paper with the following letters: 
General Hood's Note. 


“ NASHVILLE, October 19, 1881.—Major J. F. Cummings—Dear 
Sir: I enclose for your inspection a substantial copy of a letter written 
by General Hood to General Cheatham, in December, 1864. The orig- 
inal letter has been lost or mislaid. I have a perfect recollection of 
the substance of it, and I have repeated it so often to my friends that I 
believe the inclosed is almost a verbatim copy. You read it in my 
presence at your breakfast-table in Mobile, Ala., a few weeks after it 
was written, and I write to request that you will inform me if your 
recollection of the character and substance of it accords with my own. 

Yours very truly, Jas. D. Porter.” 


[ Enclosure. ] 


“ DeceMBER 3, 1864.—My Dear General : I do not censure you for, 
the failure at Spring Hill. I am satisfied that you are not responsible 
for it. I witnessed the splendid manner in which you delivered battle 
at Franklin on the 30th ultimo. I now have a higher estimate of you 
as a soldier than I ever had. You can rely on my friendship. 

Yours very truly, J. B. Hoop, General.” 

“To General B. F. Cheatham.” 


“ATLANTA, Ga., October 29, 1881.—G@overnor J. D. Porter—Dear 
Sir: Your letter of the 19th instant is received, and my excuse for not 
answering sooner is that I have been very busy in connection with our 
Cotton Exposition. I have read the memorandum note you inclosed, 
and, according to my recollection, it is strictly, entirely correct. 

Yours truly, J. F. Cummrnes.” 


GENERAL STEWART'’S STATEMENTS. 


“CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE, UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, OXFORD, 
Miss., February 8, 1881.—Captain W. O. Dodd, Louisville, Ky.—My 
Dear Sir: My account of the Spring Hill affair is in possession of the 
War-records office, in charge of General General Marcus J. Wright, and 
will be published with the other papers collected by that office. I have 
not time now to write out an account of the matter. I will say, how- 
ever, that on that occasion General Hood was at the front with Cheat- 
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ham’s and Forrest's troops, and should have compelled the execution of 
his orders. I was not allowed to cross Rutherford’s creek until dark. 
When I reached the creek, riding in advance of my troops, Cheatham’s 
corps was crossing. A staff officer of his informed me that an attack 
was to be made. I expected to be hurried forward to support the at- 
tack. Instead, I was ordered to form in line of battle before crossing 
the creek, and about at right angles to it. This, in my poor judgment, 
was the fatal error. My impression is that Cheatham and his officers 
thought themselves in great danger of being outflanked and crushed. 
Had they known my command was coming up to their support, it is 
likely they would not have hesitated to make the attack. When, about 
dusk, I received orders to move on across the creek, and rode forward 
to find the Commanding General, he complained bitterly that his orders 
to attack had not been obeyed. But he was there himself. I asked him 
why he had halted me at Rutherford’s creek. He replied that he con- 
fidently expected Cheatham would attack and rout the enemy; that 
there was a road leading to Murfreesboro on the other side of the creek. 
He wished me there to prevent the escape of the routed foe in that 
direction. Here, I think, was the error. Johnson’s division of Lee’s 
corps was with me. That division, reénforced if necessary by one of 
mine, would have been sufficient to guard that road. The rest of my 
command should have been pressed forward to reénforce Cheatham and 
Forrest. I have a note from General Hood, written after we moved 
round into North Carolina, fully exonerating me from all censure on 
that occasion. 
Very sincerely yours, Avex. P. STEWART.” 


“CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE, UNIVERSITY OF Mississippi, OXFORD, MiIss., 
October 24, 1881.— Hon. James D. Porter, Nashville, Tenn.: My Dear 
Governor,—Your favor of 20th received. You ask me to “read page 
286 of Hood’s Advance and Retreat, and inform me if he ‘exclaimed 
with deep emotion’ in your presence to General Cheatham, ‘General, 
why in the name of God have you not attacked the enemy and taken 
possession of that pike?’ An immediate answer is requested.” 

“T have to say, in reply, that I do not think General Hood means to 
say that this conversation took place in my presence. If he does mean 
that he is in error, for according to the best of my recollection Generals 
Hood and Cheatham and myself were at no time together on the day in 
question, and no such exclamation by Hood to Cheatham cou/d have 
been made in my presence. I presume he means to say he sent me or- 
ders to halt. Such orders, however, were not received; but one of 
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Cheatham’s staff came to me from General Hood to show me, as he 
stated, the position my troops were to occupy. 
“ Yours very truly, AuEx. P. STEwart.” 


GENERAL LOWRY’S STATEMENT. 
[Extract from letter of General M. P. Lowry.) 


“Biue Mountain, Tippan County, Miss., November 8, 1881.— 
* * * After I made the attack my command was not struck in 
flank by the enemy, as you seem to have understood from General Cle- 
burne, and I only had to make a slight change of direction, by swing- 
ing my left round, which was done without much confusion. As I 
drove the enemy from his rail protection, a command of the enemy was 
left in line on my right, and I saw demonstrations by the officers which 
led me to believe they were attempting to charge me in flank. I re- 
ported this to General Cleburne, and he moved against them with 
Govan’s Arkansas brigade. The only trouble I had with these fellows 
on my right was to give them a few shots from my right flank to keep 
them demoralized; and as their flank was to my flank they could not 
have charged us without changing front, and as I was in full view of 
them I watched them. I did not see the enemy's wagons during the 
day. Rather, I should say, I do not remember it if I did. 

“I lost my papers, and do not’‘remember exactly my loss. But all 
that were lost in the engagement were my men, except, I believe, five 
or six wounded in Govan’s brigade—probably one or two killed. I 
think I had 1,400 to 1,600 men in line that day, but can not state 
definitely. Yours truly, M. P. Lowry. 

“To General B. F. Cheatham.” 


GENERAL BROWN’S STATEMENT. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., October 24, 1881.—General B. F. Cheatham, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—Dear General: Complying with your request to state my 
recollection of the operations of your corps in the “Hood Campaign” from 
Columbia to Franklin, and especially the part taken in that movement 
by my division of your corps, I must premise the statement with an 
expression of regret that the full and comprehensive report made by 
me soon after the close of that campaign, with list of casualties and 
just mention of meritorious conduct of officers and men of my com- 
mand, should have been lost. The copies retained by me were de- 
stroyed with other military papers, and I now have but little to rely 
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apon for my statement, except my own recollection of the events as 
they transpired. 

My division comprised four brigades of infantry, commanded re- 
spectively by General Gist, of South Carolina; Generals Strahl, Gordon 
and Carter, of Tennessee. The whole command on the morning of 
November 29, 1864, when I left my bivouac on the Mooresville turn- 
pike in front of Columbia, Tenn., numbered not exceeding 2,750 effec- 
tive men. Gist’s brigade was the largest, and Strahl’s was next in 
numerical strength; those of Gordon and Carter being about equal in 
the number of effective men. 

We started on the march about sunrise, and, after traversing cedar 
brakes and pathless woods, crossed Duck river by a pontoon previously 
laid, about four miles above Columbia, at or near what was known as 
“Davis’ Ferry,” or ‘Davis’ Ford.” Conforming to the daily alterna- 
tions in column, my division was on that march in the rear of your 
corps. After crossing Duck river, and, as I now recollect, at or near 
Bear creek, the Commanding General, apprehending an attack on our 
left flank, ordered your corps, in its march from that point, to move in 
two parallel columns, so that it could come instantly into action in two 
lines of battle, if attacked on the flank. Accordingly my division was 
ordered to form the supporting column, and for that purpose to leave 
the road by which the main body was moving, and so conform its 
movements to that of the other two divisions (Cleburne’s and Bate’s) 
as that, in coming into action to meet an attack on our left flank, it 
would occupy a place in rear of, and about 400 yards distant from 
the front line of battle. The march thence to Rutherford’s creek was 
made pursuant to these orders, and the whole distance thus traversed 
(five or six miles) was through fields and woods and over rough ground, 
adding greatly to the fatigues of the day. About the commencement 
of this movement, or soon afterward, by the orders of the commanding 
general in person, the whole of Gist’s, and about one-half of Strahl’s 
brigade were detached for picket duty, to be relieved by the orders of 
the Commanding General, thus leaving me with about one-half of my 
division. 

When near Rutherford’s creek, learning that a crossing was not 
practicable east of the road, I changed the direction of the march to 
the left into the road, and found Bate’s division preparing to cross the 
stream. After reaching the north bank of the stream I was ordered 
to pursue the road leading in the direction of the Caldwell place, while 
Cleburne’s and Bate’s divisions moved at an angle.to the left, but, 
before reaching the Dr. Caldwell house, I was ordered to change the 
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direction of my column to the left, and we reached the Lewisburg or 
Rally Hill pike, near the toll-gate, a distance of one and one-half 
miles from Spring Hill. This was within an hour or an hour and a 
half of sunset. I could distinctly see the enemy in force both of in- 
fantry and artillery, at Spring Hill, but I did not, and perhaps could 
not, at that point, see either troops or wagons moving on the Columbia 
pike. Forrest’s cavalry were on higher ground, northeast of my 
position. I was ordered to form line of battle and “take” Spring 
Hill. Gist’s brigade and the detachment from Strahl had not reported. 
I formed my line as speedily as worn troops could move, and, after 
throwing forward a skirmish line, advanced four hundred or five hun- 
dred yards, when I discovered a line of the enemy thrown out of 
Spring Hill, across and threatening my right flank, and I then discov- 
ered for the first time that General Forrest's cavalry, which I had 
been assured would protect my right, had been ordered to another part 
of the field, leaving me without any protection on my right flank or 
support in the rear. I had neither artillery nor cavalry, and was left. 
in a position where I must meet with inevitable disaster if I advanced 
on Spring Hill. A hasty consultation with my brigade commanders 
resulted in a determination to suspend the advance and confer with the 
corps commander. I need not remind you that in a very few minutes 
you were upon the field and fully approved of what had been done, as 
also did General Hood a little later, when he directed that the attack 
should be delayed until the arrival of Generals Stewart and Gist, and 
in the meantime that the whole command should be held under orders 
to advance at a moment's notice. 

General Gist’s brigade reported a little after nightfall, and was im- 
mediately placed in position on my right. General Stewart’s corps 
came up later and went into bivouac on the stream in rear of my right, 
where it remained until the following morning. 

I received no further orders that evening or during the night to 
advance or change my position. After daylight on the morning of the 
30th November, I took up the line of march for Franklin, the enemy 
in the meantime having preceded us, under circumstances of which 
you are fully advised. 

On the march to Franklin General Cleburne, with whom I had long 
enjoyed very close personal relations, sent a message to the head of my 
column requesting an interview. Allowing my column to pass on, I 
awaited his arrival. When he came up we rode apart from the column 
through the fields, and he told me with much feeling that he had heard 
that the Commanding General was endeavoring to place upon him the 
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responsibility of allowing the enemy to pass our position on the night 
previous. I replied to him that I had heard nothing on that subject, 
and that I hoped he was mistaken. He said: “No, I think not; 
my information comes through a very reliable channel,” and said that 
he could not afford to rest under such an imputation, and that he 
should certainly have the matter investigated to the fullest extent, so 
soon aS we were away from the immediate presence of the enemy. 
General Cleburne was quite angry, and evidently was deeply hurt, 
under the conviction that the Commander-in-Chief had censured him. 
I asked General Cleburne who was responsible for the escape of the 
enemy during the afternoon and night previous. In reply to that in- 
quiry he indulged in some criticisms of a command occupying a posi- 
tion on the left, and concluded by saying that “of course the respon- 
sibility rests with the Commander-in-Chief, as he was upon the field 
during the afternoon and was fully advised during the night of the 
movement of the enemy.” The conversation at this point was abruptly 
terminated by the arrival of orders for both of us from yourself or the 
Commanding General. As he left he said: “ We will resume this con- 
versation at the first convenient moment,” but in less than three hours 
after that time this gallant soldier was a corpse upon the bloody field 
of Franklin. Yours very truly, 
Joun OC. Brown, Major General. 


EXTRACT FROM OFFICIAL REPORT OF MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM B. BATE, 
JANUARY 25, 1865. 


I left Florence, Alabama, on the 2lst of November with my com- 
mand, moving with its corps via Waynesboro and Mount Pleasant, near 
Columbia, Tennessee, and into bivouac on the 26th of November, on 
the Shelbyville turnpike. The succeeding day and night was followed 
with slight skirmishing on the line around Columbia. At daylight on 
the morning of the 29th I moved to Duck river, four miles above 
Columbia, and crossed on the pontoon bridge at 7:30 o'clock, which was 
assoon as I could do so, having to wait for General Cleburne’s division, 
which had the advance. I moved that day in rear of that division to 
the neighborhood of Spring Hill, a distance of twelve miles. After 
moving rapidly for several miles and wading the creek, I deployed my 
division in line of battle, in obedience to orders from General Cheat- 
ham to form and move on Cleburne’s left—Jackson on the right and 
Smith in echelon on the left of front line, Colonel R. Bullock (com- 
manding the Florida brigade) supporting the left. Not seeing General 
Cheatham at the moment of forming my line of battle, General Hood, 
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who was personally present, directed me to move to the turnpike and 
sweep toward Columbia. General Cleburne, being in advance, formed 
and moved forward before it was possible for me to do so, and “changed 
front” without stopping and without my knowing the fact, owing to 
intervening hills obstructing the view. As soon as ascertained, I con- 
formed to the movement as well as I could, and pushed forward in the 
direction of the enemy, who held the turnpike. It was now getting 
dark, and I had moved more than a mile in line of battle. Cleburne 
had been engaged, with what success I did not know. Procuring a 
guide, learning the exact locality of the enemy, and the general direc- 
tion of the turnpike, I “changed direction to the right” again, and 
was moving so as to strike the turnpike to the right of Major Nat, 
Cheair’s residence, which I believed would bring me near Cleburne's 
left. Caswell’s battalion of sharpshooters, deployed as skirmishers, 
was in a hundred yards of and commanded the turnpike, checking the 
enemy's movement along it in my front; and my lines were being 
adjusted for a further forward movement, when I received an order, 
through Lieutenant Schell, from General Cheatham to halt and join my 
right to General Cleburne’s left. My main line was in two hundred 
yards of the turnpike, when Major Caswell’s battalion fired into the 
enemy on the pike. He (the enemy) veered to his left, as I subse- 
quently ascertained, and took a road leaving the pike near Dr. McKis- 
sick’s. I obeyed the order of General Cheatham, and with delay and 
difficulty (it being in the night and near the enemy), I ascertained the 
left of Cleburne’s line, which had retired some distance to the rear of 
my right. I made known to General Cheatham the fact of the enemy 
threatening my left, and called for force to protect it. My left brigade 
was retired to confront any movement from that direction, and during 
the night, perhaps 10 o'clock, General Johnson's division of Lee's corps, 
moved to my left. My command was so disposed as to be an extension 
of Cleburne’s line, with its left retired. I bivouaced between 9 and 10 
o'clock for the night. 
At daylight there was no enemy in my front. 


GENERAL BATE’S STATEMENT. 


“ NASHVILLE, November 29, 1881.—General B. F. Cheatham, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—Dear General : I am just in receipt of your note request- 
ing me to give you, in writing, the conversation that obtained between 
General Hood and myself, touching the situation in our front on the 
occasion of my going to his headquarters at Thompson’s house, at a late 
hour at night, November 29, 1864.” 
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In response I state: “After you had ordered me to retire my lines so 
as to align my right with Oleburne’s left, and the order obeyed, skir- 
mishers placed, pickets posted and the men sleeping on their arms in 
line of battle—it being then a late hour, between 10 and 12 o'clock at 
night—I, accompanied by a staff officer and one or more couriers, did 
goto General Hood's quarters, at a farm-house, and made known to 
him the situation in my front and what had occurred there that even- 
ing and night, the same in substance, as shown in my official report for- 
warded through your office soon thereafter, a copy of which I suppose 
you have.” 

“On my arrival at his quarters I found General Hood in conference 
with General Forrest, consequently I waited some time for an inter- 
view. I informed the General of having, about dark, come near to, in 
line of battle, and commanded, with my skirmish line, the turnpike 
south of Spring Hill, and caused a cessation in the movements of 
wagons, horsemen, etc., which were passing; but I did not ‘ pass on to 
the turnpike and sweep toward Columbia’ as you (General Hood) had 
directed me to do, because just at that time I received an order from 
my corps commander, General Cheatham, to halt and align the right of 
my division with the left of Cleburne’s, which I declined to do until I 
received a second order to the same effect, and then I did so. General 
Hood replied in substance: ‘It makes no difference now, or it is all 
right anyhow, for General Forrest, as you see, has just left and in- 
formed me that he holds the turnpike with a portion of his forces north 
of Spring Hill, and will stop the enemy if he tries to pass toward 
Franklin, and so in the morning we will have a surrender without a 
fight.’ He further said, in a congratulatory manner: ‘ We can sleep 
quiet to night.’ I said to the General I was glad to hear what he told 
me, and immediately left. The staff officer with me, if I remember 
correctly, was Lieutenant Charles B. Rogan, who now lives in Sumner 
county, Tennessee, either heard the conversation or I immediately in- 
formed him of it, for it was discussed as we returned to our lines, and 
on our arrival at our bivouac made it known to Captain H. J. Cheeny, 
my A. A. G. (now a citizen of this county), and also to other staff 
officers, nearly all of whom are yet living. 

“You can imagine my surprise next morning when I learned the 
enemy had come from our front. 

“The foregoing is in substance what was said on the occasion referred 
to as I recollect it. 


“T am, General, very respectfully yours, 
“Wm. B. Bate.” 
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‘The Last Days of the Confederate Treasury and What Became of its 
Specie. 


By Captain M. H. Ciarx. 


[It is the purpose of the Secretary to compile for early publication a 
full statement of the disposition made of the Confederate specie at the 
close of the war, which shall forever set at rest the miserable slanders 
against President Davis, which have been so often refuted only to be 
revived by the malignity of his enemies. And we ask everyone, who 
has any facts bearing on the question, to send them to us at once. But, 
in the meantime, we publish the following clear and conclusive state- 
ment by the last Acting Treasurer of the Confederacy, Captain M. H, 
Clark, only omitting the opening paragraphs, which are not essential :] 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., January 10th, 1882. 
To the Editor of the Courier-Journal: 


* . * * - * . * * * * * © 


I will state briefly as possible my connection with the Confederate 
Treasury, and run hastily over the route from Richmond, Va., to Wash- 
ington, Ga. 

I left Richmond, Va., the night of the evacuation with all the papers 
of the Executive office, on the special train containing the President, 
his staff, his Cabinet (excepting the Secretary of War, General John C. 
Breckinridge,) and many other government officials, being at the time 
the chief and confidential clerk of the Executive office. The party 
reached Danville, Va., next day (General Breckinridge arriving a few 
days afterwards) where the government officers were partially reorgan- 
ized and opened, remaining there until the 10th of April, when the 
news of General R. E. Lee’s surrender was received. The next move 
was to Greensboro, N. C., the headquarters of General G. T. Beaure- 
gard’s little army. A stay of some days was made there, during which 
General J. E. Johnston reported for a conference as to the general situ- 
ation. When the President’s party prepared to leave, as the railroads 
were cut at several points south of us by the Federal cavalry under 
General Stoneman, who were stili raiding to the southwest of our line 
of travel, by orders of Colonels William Preston Johnston and John 
Taylor Wood (of the President’s staff,) I applied to General Beaure- 
gard for the necessary facilities for the journey, who directed Colonel 
A. R. Chisolm, of his staff, to give me carte blanche orders upon his 
Chief Quartermaster, Major Chisman, and his Commissary Department 
for what I needed, from which departments I made up a full train of 
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wagons and ambulances for my papers, the baggage of the party and 
the provisions necessary for our large following, for many had attached 
themselves to the party, and I had brought out from Richmond, Va., 
the “ President’s Guard’”—disabled soldiers, commanded by three one- 
armed officers, Captain Coe and Lieutenants Brown and Dickinson. 
General Beauregard sent as escort a small cavalry division, under com- 
mand of that gallant Tennesseean, General George G. Dibrell, com- 
prising Williams’s brigade, under command of General W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge; Dibrell’s brigade, under Colonel W. 8. McLemore, and Hew- 
itt’s battery, under Lieutenant Roberts, and perhaps a few detached 
small regiments. Captain Given Campbell (an active, efficient officer) 
and his company from the Ninth Kentucky cavalry were detailed for 
special service with the President, his men being used as scouts, guides 
and couriers, the cavalry force not traveling as a rule upon the same 
road as the party. : 

The party proceeded to Charlotte, N. C., where, after a stay of a 
week (where we heard of the assassination of President Lincoln), the 
route was taken to Abbeville,S.C. At Charlotte a large accession was 
made to the cavalry force—General Basil W. Duke with his brigade, 
General Vaughn and some other detachments from Southwest Virginia, 
and General Ferguson, and scattering battalions, making quite a full 
force, which was taken charge of by General John OC. Breckinridge in 
his position as Major-General. 

General Duke had just before won the most complete victory of his 
career, attacking and driving away from Marion, Va., a large force of 
General Stoneman’s mounted infantry, who left dead and wounded on 
the ground, man for man, as many as Duke had under his command in 
the battle—a brilliant sunset in the closing career of this Kentucky 
soldier. 

Of General Breckinridge I saw a good deal, as we occupied the same 
room at Mr. Heilbrun’s, his son, Captain Cabell Breckinridge, being 
with him. At Charlottee, N. C.,I replenished my stores under an 
order from Hon.8. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, upon the Naval 
Storekeeper, and an incident occurred which, perhaps, caused the es- 
cape of Colonel Wood when the President's party was captured in 
Southern Georgia—finding a lot of good blue navy shirts among the 
stores, he suggested taking a few to secure change of raiment to such as 
might need it. He had on one of these shirts the morning of the cap- 
ture, and in the dim light was enabled to pass through the blue-coated 
Federal cavalry, mistaken for one of their own men. Leaving Char- 
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lotte, N. C., the cavalry force also took the route South under command 
of General John C. Breckinridge. 

We arrived at Abbeville, 8. C., the morning of the 2nd of May. Mr. 
Haldeman was there, according to recollection, and saw the party come 
in. While there, the President made his headquarters at Colonel 
Armistead Burt's, Colonel William Preston Johnston at Colonel Henry 
J. Leovy’s, with that patriotic family, the Monroes, of Kentucky. At 
Abbeville, 8. C., the Treasury officers reported the train at the depot, 
having been a part of the time under escort of Admiral Raphael 
Semmes’s little naval force to protect it from the Federal cavalry, who 
were raiding on a parallel line with our route, between us and the 
mountains. Mr. J. A. Trenholm, the Secretary of the Treasury, having 
been left quite ill near the Catawba river, the President appointed the 
Postmaster-General, Hon. John H. Reagan, acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, who took charge of that department, and placed the train 
under charge of the cavalry to convoy it to Washington, Ga. The 
party, except General John C. Breckinridge, left for Washington that 
night, crossing the Savannah river on a pontoon bridge, stopping for 
breakfast and to feed horses a few miles from Washington. Colonel 
Burton N. Harrison had previously left the party to join Mrs. Davis 
and her family. At our breakfast halt, when the road was taken, Mr. 
Benjamin came to me and said “good-by,” as he did not intend to go 
farther with the party, and turned off south from that point. I never saw 
him again, though traveling on his track over 400 miles. Mr. Mallory 
left the party at Washington, Ga., going to a friend’s in the neighborhood. 

President Davis’s headquarters were at Dr. Robertson's, whose charm- 
ing family were profuse in their hospitalities, as were many others, 
General A. R. Lawton’s (the Quartermaster-General,) and General E. 
P. Alexander's among the rest. 

Next morning Colonel William Preston Johnston informed me that 
Mr. Reagan had applied for me to act as Treasurer, to take charge of 
the Treasury matters, and I was ordered to report to him, and doing so 
was handed my commission, which is now before me and reads as fol- 
lows, viz: 

WasHINGTON, Ga., May 4, 1865.—M. H. Clark, Esq., is hereby ap- 
pointed Acting Treasurer of the Confederate States, and is authorized 
to act as such during the absence of the Treasurer. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 


[This was the last official signature President Davis affixed to any 
paper. | 
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Returning to my train to get some necessary articles, President Davis 
rode up with his party, when what I supposed were farewell words 
passed between us, and my train, under charge of its Quartermaster, 
moved out. The Treasury train arrived shortly after President Davis's 
party left, and being reported at General Basil W. Duke’s camp, about 
a mile from town, I went there with the proper authority and he 
turned the whole of it over to me. Selecting the shade of a large elm 
tree as the “Treasury Department,’ I commenced my duties as 
“ Acting Treasurer C. 8.” 

Now for the specie assets of the Treasury. 

It must be remembered that a month or more before the evacuation 
of Richmond, Va., for the relief of the people, to furnish them a cur- 
rency to buy supplies outside of our lines, and also to call in currency 
to pay off the troops, and for other purposes, the Treasury Depart- 
ment had opened its depositories and had been selling silver coin, the 
rate being fixed at $60 for $1 in coin. While at Danville, Va., the 
Treasury Department resumed these sales, the rate there being $70 
for $1. 

About $40,000 in silver, generally reported (and no doubt correctly) 
at $39,000, was left at Greensboro, N. C., as a military chest for, the 
forces there, under charge of the Treasurer, Mr. John C. Hendren; all 
of the balance was turned into my hands, which amounted, in gold and 
silver coin, gold and silver bullion, to $288,022.90. Adding the 
$89,000 left at Greensboro, N. C., the Treasury contained in coin and 
bullion when it left Danville, Va., $327,022.90. 

If the Treasury at Richmond had contained $2,500,000 in coin cer- 
tainly the brave men of our armies would never have suffered so 
severely from want of sufficient food and clothing as they did during 
the winter of 1864-65, for it had been demonstrated that gold could 
draw food and raiment from without the lines. With the train at 
Washington, Ga., however, was the specie belonging to the Virginia 
banks, which some time before had been ordered to be turned over to 
their officers, who had accompanied it out from Richmond, and, de- 
voted to their duties, had never left it; but the proper officer had not 
been present to make the transfer. It had never been mixed with the 
Treasury funds, but kept apart and distinct, and when Acting Secre- 
tary Reagan ordered the transfer to be made, no handling of specie or 
counting was necessary, but merely permission for the cashiers and 
tellers to take control of their own matters. I knew them all per- 
sonally, having been a Richmond boy myself. The papers of this 
transaction are not before me, and my recollection is not positively 
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clear as to the amount, but my impression is that it was about $230,000, 
General E. P. Alexander has already given in your columns the after- 
fate of this fund. As a history of the Virginia banks’ specie would 
make a chapter of itself, and as it was not a part of the Confederate 
Treasury assets, I drop further mention of it. 

While at Washington, Ga., communications were received from Gene- 
ral John C. Breckinridge that payments had been promised to the 
cavalry from the train by him at a halt on the road the night of the 
3d. The action of General Breckinridge in the premises was ratified, 
and President Davis gave some other directions before he left. Gene- 
ral Breckinridge arrived in Washington, Ga., an hour or so after Presi- 
dent Davis left, and my recollection of his statement was in brief as 
follows: That during the night of the 3d, en route from Abbeville, 8, 
C., to Washington, Ga., he found the cavalry and train at a halt, rest- 
ing. Stopping, he learned from the officers that the men were dissatis- 
fied at the position of affairs; that they were guarding a train which 
could not be carried safely much farther; the Federal cavalry were 
known to be in full force not a great distance off; the destination and 
disposition of their own force was an uncertain one; their paper money 
was worthless for their needs; that they might never reach Washing- 
ton, Ga., with it, ete. A crowd gathered around, when General Breck- 
inridge made a little speech, appealing to their honor as Confederate 
soldiers not to violate the trust reposed in them, but to remain Southern 
soldiers and gentlemen; and that when they reached Washington with 
the train, fair payments should be made to them from it. 

The men responded frankly and openly, saying they proposed to 
violate no trust; they were there to guard the train from all, and 
would guard it, but expressed as above what they considered due them 
in the matter, and, as they would be paid some money in Washington, 
Ga., and no one could tell what would happen before they reached 
there, they could give no good reason for delay. 

General Breckinridge replied that, if they wished an instant com- 
pliance with his promise, he would redeem it at once, and ordered up 
the train to the house at which he had stopped, and had the wagons 
unloaded; the quartermasters being ordered to make out their pay- 
rolls, when a certain amount was counted out and turned over to the 
proper officers. The wagons were then reloaded, and, after the rest, 
the route was taken up, reaching Washington, Ga., next morning, 
where the quartermasters paid off from their rolls. The boys told me 
they got about $26 apiece; enough, they hoped, to take them through. 
It is this transaction which has produced so many contradictory 
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statements from men and officers, many seeing nothing more, and re- 
garding it as the final disbursing of the Confederate specie. Proper 
receipts were given and taken at the time, and I rated it as if disbursed 
by myself, and covered it into the Treasury accounts by the paper, of 
which below is a copy: 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, GaA., May 4, 
1865.—Hon. J. C. Breckinridge, Secretary of War: There is required 
for payment of troops now on the march through Georgia, the sum of 
one hundred and eight thousand three hundred and twenty-two dollars 
and ninety cents ($108,322.90), to be placed to the credit of Major E, 
C. White, Quartermaster, A. R. Lawton, 

Quartermaster- General. 


[ Indorsed. | 


The Secretary of the Treasury will please issue as requested. 
JOHN ©. BRECKINRIDGE, 
See’'y of War. 
[ Indorsed. | 


M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will turn over to Major E. C. White 
the mount named within, preserving the necessary vouchers, warrant 
hereafter to be drawn when settlement can be regularly made. 

Joon H. REAGAN, 
Acting Sec’y Treasury. 


[ Indorsed. | 


WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer, O. T., the sum of one hundred and eight thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and ninety cents ($108,322.90) in specie, 
the amount called for by within paper. 


My own transportation having gone forward, General Breckinridge 
kindly gave me his own ambulance, team and driver, which I used in 
driving back and forth from town to Duke’s camp as my duties called 
me. I obtained permission from General B. and Mr. Reagan to burn a 
mass of currency and bonds, and burnt millions in their presence. 

After the cavalry were paid there was a general order that all un- 
attached officers and men should receive a month’s pay, and below are 
copies of some of the receipts; but some receipts quoted are in different 
form; comment on these will be made later on. 
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“Estimate of funds required for the service of the Quartermaster's 
Department at Washington, Ga., by Captain John M. Garnett, A. Q. 
M.: Specie, $5,000.” 


[ Indorsed. | 


Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War. 
Approved : A. R. Lawton, Q. M. Gen. 


Secretary of the Treasury is requested to furnish within funds. 


Joun CO. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Secretary of War. 


M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will turn over to Captain Garnett 
the amount within named, taking the proper vouchers, a warrant to be 
drawn when settlement can be regularly made. 

Joun H. Reagan, 
See'y of Treasury. 


WasHINGTON, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer, the amount of within estimate, five thousand dollars, in 
specie, Joun M. GARNETT, 

Capt. and A, Q. M. 


Wasurneton, Ga., May 4, 1865.—I require for the payment of the 
officers and men of the President’s Guard fourteen hundred and fifty- 
four dollars ($1,454) in specie. 

C. H. C. Brown, Lieutenant Commanding. 

Approved: Wm. Preston Jonnston, Colonel and A. D. C., 

A. R. Lawton, Q. M. G. 


M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will pay the within fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four dollars in silver, retaining this paper and the proper 
receipt subject to future regular settlement. 

Joun H. Reaean, Acting Secretary Treasury. 


M. H. Clark will pay in addition to the within requisition, eighteen 
dollars, one month's pay, for E. H. Burns. 
Joun H. Reacan, Acting Secretary Treasury. 


Received of M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, C. 8., fourteen hundred 
and seventy-two ($1,472) in full of within requisition. 
C. H. 0. Brown, 
Lieutenant Commanding President's Guard. 
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WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—U. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer : 
Pay to A. G. Cantley, a clerk in the Post-office Department, fifty dollars 
in specie and preserve necessary vouchers until warrant can be drawn 
and settlement regularly made. 

Joun H. Reaaan, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 






Received the within fifty dollars in specie from M. H. Clark, Acting 
‘Treasurer, 0. 8. A. A. G. CANTLEY. 


WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—The Secretary of the Treasury is 
requested to turn over four thousand dollars to Major J. Foster, C. S., 
to be used for the support of the troops now under my command. 
JoHN ©. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War. 












M. H. Olark, Acting Treasurer: Turn over the above-named 
amount of money as requested, keeping necessary vouchers, warrant to 
be drawn when regular settlement can be made. 

JouN H. Reagan, Acting Secretary of Treasury. 






Wasuineton, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
‘Treasurer, C. S., four thousand dollars ($4,000) in gold, on within re- 
quisition. J. M. Foster, Major, C. S. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C., May 3, 1865.— Assistant Paymaster J. F. Whe- 
less, C. 8S. WV.: Sir,—You will proceed to Washington, Ga., and there 
present to the Hon. Judge Reagan, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
estimates of the amount required to pay off the officers of the Naval 
School for one or more months, as he may specify. 

Respecfully, your obedient servant, 
Wm. H. Parker, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 












M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will pay over to J. F. Wheless the 
sum of $1,500 in silver, to be by him paid out pro rata, according to 
rank, to the officers of the navy and midshipmen who were employed 
in guarding the specie from Richmond to Abbeville, as shown by the 
accompanying petitions and list of names, and take his receipt and 
retain these papers. 







Joun H. Reacan, Acting Secretary Treasury. 





$1,500. Received of M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, 0. S., $1,500 
in gold, in full of within requisition. 
J. F. WHEELEss, Assistant Paymaster. 
Washington, Ga., May 4, 1865. 
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M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer: Pay over to Assistant Paymaster 
Wheless, in addition to the sum of $1,500, called for to pay Naval 
officers, etc., three hundred dollars in silver, to be paid to First Lieu- 
tenant Bradford, of the Marine Corps, taking receipt and retaining this, 


Joun H. Reaaan, Acting Secretary Treasury. 


Received, at Washington, Ga., May 4, 1865, of M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer, C. S., three hundred dollars in gold, to be turned over to 
Lieutenant Bradford, of the C. 8S. Marine Corps. 

J. F. WHeExsss, Assistant Paymaster. 


WASHINGTON, Ga., May 4, 1865.—M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer : 
Will pay over to General Braxton Bragg, two thousand dollars in coin 
for transmission to the Trans-Mississippi Department ; and warrant for 
the same to be drawn when settlement can be regularly made; taking 
his receipt therefor. 

Joun H. Reacan, Acting Secretary Treasury. 


WasHINeTON, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Olark, Acting 
Treasurer, two thousand dollars ($2,000) in coin, called for by within 


paper. 

Braxton Braaa, General C. S. A. 
WasuHineTon, Ga., May 4,1865.— * * * * Received of A. 

R. Lawton, Quartermaster-General C. 8. A., the following pay funds in 

specie: $806 for payment of five commissioned officers and twenty-six 

men, belonging to Brigadier-General L. York's Louisiana Brigade. 

LrieH Watkins, Acting Assistant Quartermaster. 

Approved: D. Gatuey, Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Respectfully referred to the Secretary of War. 
Approved : A. R. Lawton, Quartermaster-General. 


Secretary of Treasury, please issue. 
Joun OC. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War. 


M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will please pay over to Captain Wat- 
kins for payment to the troops specified, taking proper vouchers. War- 
rant to be drawn when settlement can be regulary made. 

Joun H. Reaaan, Acting Secretary Treasury. 


WasuHineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
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Treasurer, eight hundred and six dollars ($806), in full of within re- 
quisition. 





LeicH Warxrns, Captain and Acting A. Q. M. 





Estimate of funds required for the service of the Quartermaster’s 
Department at by Captain Joseph M. Brown. * * * * 
Specie $3,000. 

Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War, approved for the 


sum of five hundred and twenty dollars ($520). 
A. R. Lawton, Quartermaster-General. 
















May 4, 1865.—Seeretary of Treasury: Please issue. 
JouN C. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War. 





M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, will turn over to Captain Brown the 
amount specified within, preserving the necessary vouchers. Warrant 


to be drawn when a regular settlement can be made. 
JoHN H. REAGAN, 


Acting Secretary of Treasury. 













WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer C. §., five hundred and twenty dollars ($520) in gold on 
within requisition. 






JosEPH M. Brown, Captain and A. Q. M. 






We, the undersigned, are officers in the First Auditor’s office, and 
desire to draw one hundred dollars in gold for our services to this date, 
May 4, 1865. S. BRrirrarn. 


M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer: Pay fifty dollars to each, keeping 
vouchers until warrants can be drawn. JoHN H. REAGAN, 
Acting Secretary of Treasury. 








WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—We, the undersigned, have re- 
ceived fifty dollars each in gold on within order. 





S. Brittarn, 
JAs. MILLER, 
J. B. Macmurpo. 













WasuineTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer : 
Turn over to John C. Breckinridge, Secretary of War, one thousand 
dollars for transmission to the Trans-Mississippi Department, taking his 
receipt therefor. Warrant to be drawn when regular settlement can 
be made. Joun H. Reagan, 

Acting Secretary Treasury. 
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May 4, 1865.—Received the within sum from M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer. Joun ©. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Secretary of War. 


The above are examples of the receipts taken. About sunset I took 
leave of General Duke, with two wagons containing coin and bullion, 
and a little iron safe in my ambulance, he giving me an escort of 
twenty or thirty men, whose silver dollars were jingling in their saddle- 
bags. Before reaching town I was halted by Major R. J. Moses to 
turn over to him an amount of specie which President Davis, before he 
left, had ordered to be placed at the disposal of the Commissary De- 
partment to feed the paroled soldiers and stragglers who were passing 
through, to prevent their being a burden to a section already well 
stripped of supplies. I went through the wagons, removing to my 
ambulance the gold coin and gold bullion, and turned over to Major 
Moses the wagons and silver bullion, and all of the escort except about 
ten men. The amounts stated on the boxes footed up $40,000, but 
Major Moses claimed that possibly some of their contents might have 
been disturbed. I opened the most of them, finding the contents in- 
tact, but as a compromise wrote the following receipt : 


WasHIneTon, Ga., May 4, 1865.—Received of M. H. Clark, Acting 
Treasurer C. 8., twenty (20) boxes of silver builion, supposed to be 
worth in coin from thirty-five to forty thousand dollars, upon requisi- 
tions of the Quartermaster-General and the Commissary-General of 
Subsistence. 


To this Major Moses added : 

The same having been delivered in Washington, Ga., uncounted, to 
be counted and weighed before two officers and certified to, a copy of 
certificate to be forwarded to Judge Reagan. R. J. Moszs, 

Major and Chief Commissary. 


It was after dark when I reached Washington, and failing to find 
General A. R. Lawton, Quartermaster General, and General I. M. St. 
John, Commissary General, I made the following endorsement on the 
receipt : 


This property was turned over to Major R. J. Moses by verbal order 
of Hon. John H. Reagan, acting Secretary of the Treasury, and in his 
presence the proper requistions were promised to be furnished by Gene- 
rals Lawton and St. John, which promise was not fulfilled. 

M. H. Cuarx, Acting Treasurer, C. 8. 

Washington, Ga., May 4, 1865. 
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In my statement of the specie assets of the Treasury being $288,- 
022.90, I counted the payment to Major Moses as being $40,000. 

My last payment in Washington, Ga., was of eighty-six thousand 
dollars ($86,000) in gold coin and gold bullion, to a trusted officer of 
the navy, taking his receipt for its transmission out of the Confederacy, 
to be held for the Treasury Department. 

Judge Reagan and myself left Washington, Ga., about 11 o'clock 
P. M., taking with us a few of Duke’s men as guides, who we dismissed 
with thanks a few hours afteward, and joined President Davis’ party 
next morning, as they came out of their bivouac about sunrise. 

After greetings, I found the party consisting of the President and 
staff and a few others, Captain Given Campbell and twelve of his men, 
my train and its quartermaster and party. (After Duke’s command 
had been paid off, the men learning that full freedom was given to 
their action, some sixty formed themselves into a company, among 
them my fellow-townsmen, Messrs, W. R. Bringhurst and Clay Stacker, 
and rode to town and offered themselves to President Davis as an 
escort just as he was leaving; but it seems that he declined their 
courtesy, and they afterward left town with General J. C. Breckin- 
ridge.) We traveled together that day and went into camp that even- 
ing a few miles south of Sandersville, Ga. There the President heard 
disturbing reports from Mrs. Davis’ party, they fearing attempts to 
steal their horses by stragglers, and decided next morning to take his 
staff and join her party for a few days. As everything on wheels was 
to be abandoned by him, and as it was decided that I was to remain 
with my train, the chances of the capture of which were steadily in- 
creasing, the Federal General Wilson having spread his large cavalry 
force out like a fan from Macon, I called the staff together, and in- 
quiring as to their funds, found that they had only a small amount of 
paper currency each, except, perhaps, Colonel F. R. Lubbock, A. D. C., 
who had, I believe, a little specie of his private funds. Colonel Wm. 
Preston Johnston told me that the President's purse contained paper 
money only. I represented to them the chances of capture of my 
slower-moving train, which would be compelled mainly to keep the 
roads in case of danger—that they would need money for their sup- 
plies en route, and to buy boats in Florida, etc., and that I wished to 
pay over to them funds to be used for those purposes, and they con- 
senting I paid, with the concurrence of Hon. John H. Reagan, the act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, $1,500 in gold each to Colonel John 
Taylor Wood, A. D. C.; Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston, A. D. C.; 
Colonel F. R. Lubbock, A. D. C., and Colonel C. E, Thorburn (a naval 
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purchasing agent who was with the party), taking a receipt from each 
one, but as they were all of the same verbiage I merely give one, as 
follows: 


SANDERSVILLE, Ga., May 6, 1865.—$1,500. Received of M. H. 
Clark, Acting Treasurer,-C. S., fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) in gold 
coin, the property of the Confederate States, for transmission abroad, 
ef the safe arrival of which due notice to be given the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


I also paid to each $10 in silver for small uses, from a little execu- 
tive office fund, which I had obtained in Danville, Va., by converting 
my paper when the Treasurer was selling silver there. For this I took 
no receipt, charging it in my office accounts. I also called up Captain 
Given Campbell and paid him for himself and men $300 in gold, 
taking the following receipt : 


Received of M. H. Clark, Acting Treasurer, CO. S., three hundred 
dollars ($300) in gold, upon requisition of Colonel John Taylor Wood, 
A. D. C. GIVEN CAMPBELL, 


Captain Company B. Second Kentucky Cavalry, Williams's Brigade. 


I then went to Judge Reagan with a bag containing thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars ($3,500) in gold, and asked him to take it in his saddle- 
bags as an additional fund in case of accidents or separation. He 
resisted, saying that he was already weighted by some $2,000 of his 
own personal funds, which he had brought out from Richmond, Va., in a 
belt around his person, but after some argument on my part he allowed 
me to put it in his saddle-bags. The party then were already on 
horse, and “Good-bye” was said. 

The President's party was captured a few days afterward, and upon 
their release from prison several of the party told me that every one 
was robbed of all they had, except Colonel F. R. Lubbock, who, after 
stout resistance and great risk, retained his money, upon which the 
party subsisted during their long imprisonment at Fort Delaware. No 
gold was found on President Davis when captured, for he had none.— 
He could only have received it through me, and I paid him none. Mr. 
Trenholm was left sick in South Carolina. Attorney-General Davis 
was left at Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Benjamin left us before reaching 
Washington, Ga., and Mr. Mallory at Washington. I paid the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet nothing, except to General Breckinridge, and his 
receipt quoted shows the character of that payment. The only money 
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Judge Reagan received was the money mentioned above, near San- 
dersville—which was a deposit, not a payment. The Treasury train 
was never with President Davis’s party. They found it at Abbeville, 
South Carolina, rode away and left it there, and rode away from Wash- 
ington, Georgia, shortly after its arrival there, while it was being 
turned over to me. It will have been noted that the receipts quoted 
are of two classes—payments to troops and clerks for their own ver- 
vices; but to officers of higher rank, like Generals Bragg and Breckin- 
ridge, or to members of the President’s military family, they were for 
transmission to a distance, to be afterward accounted for to the Treasury 
Department. In my narrative of events I have given full names of 
persons, most of whom are still living witnesses of the occurrences at 
Washington, Georgia. Colonel James Wilson, of General Breckin- 
ridge’s staff, was perhaps cognizant of much that I have related. A 
few concluding remarks may make clearer the condition of affairs which 
arose at Washington, Ga., on that 4th of May, 1865. 

The last Cabinet meeting, which could be called such, was held at 
Abbeville on the 2d of May, at which it seems to have been decided 
that the attempt was hopeless to carry the organized force to the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, it being too small to cope with the enemy it 
would have to encounter, and it was left free to the soldiers to decide 
their own action—the move was to be a voluntary one. The soldiers 
before this had intuitively grasped the situation. The roads were full 
of men—paroled soldiers from Lee’s and Johnston’s armies; escaped 
men from both, having evaded surrender; men who had been exchanged 
and had started to join their commands—and north of Abbeville and 
all the way to Florida, I met men who, being still free to fight, were 
wending their way to the Mississippi river. I met them on my return 
from Florida in June, plodding their weary way back to their homes. 
These belong to the Atlantic States. I traveled with some all the way 
to Virginia ; those belonging to the States west of Georgia were already 
home again. These men and officers were some of the pick and flower 
of the Confederate States armies; men who, in the four years’ desperate 
struggle, having to fight every nationality under the sun, except the 
“heathen Chinee,” were still volunteers. Who dare say, if 20,000 such 
men had re-enforced the troops of the Trans-Mississippi Department, 
what the result might have been? With the war going on, with its 
immense expenditure of treasure, the Northern debt January, 1866, 
could not have been much under $5,000,000,000, with the inevitable 
immense depreciation of its paper currency, would not the commercial 
North been perforce compelled to cry, “ Halt?” 
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Both sections were traveling in the same financial rut; but the 
Southern money traveled downward the faster. 

The soldiers jingling their silver dollars on every road told the tale of 
the disbursement of the little Treasury, and I found on my return the 
wildest rumors through the country as to the amount it had contained. 


-Five million dollars was the smallest amount mentioned. 
Federal detectives were swarming along the route we had traveled, 


hunting papers, the Treasury and “the last man who had it in charge,” 
“for an immense amount must have been secreted somewhere; 
‘$5,000,000 to $15,000,000 could not vanish in the air in a day.” 

But the undersigned wasn’t eager to make new acquaintances, and 
wasn't then signing himself “Acting Treasurer, OC. S.” An impres- 
sion has prevailed with some that on that last day great demoralization, 
confusion and panic existed. Such was not so. The soldiers were or- 
derly, and though the town was filled with men under no command, 
there was no rioting or violence, though the citizens feared something 
‘of the kind. In the hearts of the educated and the thinking there was 
a hush of deep emotion, and it seemed to me as if a gloomy pall hung 
in the atmosphere repressing active expression. As it was realized that 
@ government which had been strong and loved, the exponent of all 
their hopes and wishes, was, perhaps, dying the death before their eyes, 
that whatever might be accomplished “ over the river,” all east of it for 
a possibly long future was to be abandoned to the conqueror, with all 
the unnumbered woes which that implied—an agony too great for 
words, with the bitterness of an almost despair filling all hearts,—I 
rode out into the darkness that night as if from a death-bed. 

You have before you a plain, unvarnished statement of the last days; 
the personal pronoun has been used more than I could have wished 
but it was unavoidable. The skecth might have been studded with in- 
cidents of the “retreat from Richmond,” interesting perhaps to those 
who followed the “ Starry Cross” to that bitter end, but this article is 
already too long for newspaper publication. The old Confederates 
brought nothing out of the war, save honor; for God’s sake! and the 
precious memory of the dead, let us preserve that untarnished, and de- 
fend it from slanderous insinuations. To do my part, I have spoken. 


M. H. Cuarkx, 
Ex-Captain P. A. C. &., and ex-Acting Treasurer C. 8. A. 
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Reminiscences of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


By J. Wiitam Jones. 
Paper No. 8. 
“SEVEN DAYS AROUND RICHMOND.” 


The memorable 27th day of June, 1862, found our column in mo- 
tion at an early hour, and as my own regiment (the Thirteenth Vir- 
ginia Infantry), under its heroic Colonel, J. A. Walker, was in the ad- 
vance of Ewell’s division and Jackson’s corps, I had a very favorable 
opportunity of seeing and hearing much of interest that occurred on 
that bloody but glorious day. 

A friend gave me a very vivid description of a meeting between Lee, 
Jackson and A. P. Hill on the roadside not far from Walnut-Grove 
Church. General Lee sat on a cedar stump; Jackson and Hill stood 
around him ; the staff officers of each gathered in groups hard by, and 
the three conversed in earnest undertones as Lee gave his Lieutenants 
their final instructions, I did not have the privilege of witnessing this 
scene, but I saw all three of them during the day, and could well im- 
agine what a grand subject for the painter’s brush the picture pre- 
sented. I had seen General Lee only once before—the day on which 
he came from Washington to Richmond to offer his stainless sword to 
the land that gave him birth and the State to which his first allegiance 
was due. Then his raven hair and mustache were only slightly 
silvered. Now the cares of the past twelve months had whitened his 
hair and full beard, and he seemed at least twenty years older. As I 
gazed that day upon this splendid figure, five feet eleven inches high, 
and weighing 175 pounds, clad in a uniform of simple gray, with only 
the stars which every Confederate Colonel was entitled to wear, and 
saw those brown hazel eyes, that beaming countenance, and the whole 
bearing of that “ king of men,” as he gracefully mounted his charger 
and quietly rode to the front, I was fully impressed with the idea that 
I had seen one every inch a soldier, who was prepared to handle with 
signal ability the splendid army under his command, and lead it to 
glorious victory. 

“Old Jack” I have described before, but as I saw him that day in 
his dingy uniform, covered with the dust of the Valley, his faded cadet 
cap tilting on his nose, mounted on his old sorrel, nibbling a lemon and 
seeming to me to be in a very bad humor as he gave his sharp, crisp 
orders, and was evidently very impatient at the delay in the march of 
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his column, I felt sure that the “ foot cavalry” had bloody work before 
them, and that their iron chief did not mean to spare them. 


I shall never forget A. P. Hill as he appeared that day. I had 
known him as the West Point cadet, “at home on furlough,’ whose 
bright buttons and gay uniform had attracted my boyish fancy. I had 
met him as the young artillery officer, whose athletic frame, handsome 
face, and noble bearing won the admiration of all. I had seen him in the 
full flush of a bridegroom's happiness, when he had just led to the altar 
the beautiful and accomplished sister of General John H. Morgan, and 
I had been one of his most enthusiastic ‘admirers when he was Colonel 
of the old Thirteenth Virginia. But, as I saw him on that historic 
field, dressed in a fatigue jacket of gray flannel, his felt hat slouched 
over his noble brow, sitting his horse with easy grace, glancing with 
eagle eye along his column as it hurried past him into battle, and yet 
taking time from his pressing duties to give me a warm grasp of the 
hand and a cordial greeting as he inquired after “the boys of the old 
Thirteenth,” I was more impressed than ever before with his soldierly 
bearing, and said to a friend, as he rode off, “‘ Little Powell will do his 
full duty to-day.” There was on Hill's staff a splendidly dressed 
officer who attracted my attention, and on inquiry I found that he was 
none other than the famous editor of the Richmond Examiner, John 
M. Daniel, who was destined to be wounded quite severely that day 
and have fresh gall added to his trenchant pen. 


But the columns move on, and about 2 P. M., A. P. Hill encountered 
the enemy again near New Cold Harbor, and immediately formed his 
line of battle and “went in” with his glorious Light Division, and for 
about two hours bore the brunt of the battle alone and with unsur- 
passed heroism. Jackson had been delayed by a mistake of his guides 
and other causes, and Longstreet was held back until Jackson's guns 
should be heard. But just as General Lee had ordered Longstreet to 
go to Hill’s relief, Jackson also got into position and the battle was 
joined along the whole front of Gaines’s Mill and Cold Harbor. I shall 
not go into the details of the battle. Suffice it to say that the Federal 
position was a very strong one; that the intrenchments, skilfully 
constructed, added greatly to its natural strength; that General Fitz 
John Porter, who was in immediate command on the field, made a most 
able and heroic fight, and that it was only with severe loss that we 
succeeded finally in carrying every position, capturing fourteen pieces 
of artillery and driving the enemy in great confusion from the field. 


Let me now give some incidents of the battle more in accord with 
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my design than detailed descriptions of the movements or achieve- 
ments of corps or divisions. 

’ As the head of Jackson’s column was moving rapidly forward to 
reach its position, another column was seen moving at right angles to 
our line of march, and General Whiting galloped back and reported 
that it was the enemy; but after some delay it was ascertained that 
it was D. H. Hill’s column, and Jackson was almost rude to Whiting 
as he ordered his men forward again. The guide, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the country, had not been sufficiently informed of Jack- 
son’s purpose, and was leading him on a road by Gaines’s Mill to Cold 
Harbor, when Jackson discovered the mistake and countermarched so 
as to reach Cold Harbor by a road which would leave Gaines’s Mill to 
the right. This consumed time, but even after Jackson got into posi- 
tion he delayed his attack in the hope that Hill and Longstreet would 
drive McClellan—that he would retreat toward the White House, and 
that he would thus have opportunity of striking him in flank. But 
finally he saw that the enemy was not being driven, and ordered D. H. 
Hill and Ewell to go in, at the same time sending back orders to his 
other brigade commanders to move at once en echelon and engage the 
enemy wherever found. Unfortunately the staff officer who bore this 
message misunderstood its purport, and told each brigade commander 
that he must “wait for further orders,” so that in the very crisis of 
the battle six brigades of his best troops (numbering some twelve 
thousand) were standing as idle spectators until Jackson’s Adjutant- 
General, Rev. R. L. Dabney, discovered and rectified the mistake. An 
eye-witness reports that about an hour before sun-down he found Jack- 
son in a state of excitement such as he never saw him in before or 
since. He was under the impression that his last reserve brigade had 
gone in, and was intensely chagrined, and annoyed that the enemy had 
not been driven from his position. “Jeb” Stuart in his fighting jacket 
was near by, and Jackson proposed that he should concentrate all of 
his cavalry and make a grand cavalry charge, but Stuart shook his 
head and replied: “Too many cannon.” But he called Jackson’s at- 
tention to the fact that all of his artillery on the left was idle—that 
none were firing save Pelham (the heroic “boy artillerist”)—and staff 
officers were sent to order every battery to move into action, and to 
continue firing as long as the battle lasted. A message came from 
General Lee, and Jackson had scarcely uttered his crisp ‘‘ Very well!” 
when he suddenly wheeled his horse and said to the gallant Captain 
Pendleton of his staff: “Go to the line and see all of the commanders. 
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Tell them this thing has hung in suspense too long; sweep the field with. 
the bayonet.” 

Pendleton galloped off on his perilous mission, but had hardly got- 
ten out of sight when a ringing “rebel yell” ran along our whole line 
and proclaimed that our reserves had gotten fully into action—that 
the enemy were being driven from the field, and that the victory was. 
ours. Darkness closed in upon the scene, and there followed a night. 
with the wounded, and a mourning for the gallant dead. 


General McClellan speaks of our forces in this battle as embracing 
“ overwhelming numbers,” and this theory is adopted by most Northern 
writers on the subject. But the “field returns” of both armies, and a care- 
ful computation of the figures of the official reports on both sides show 
that at the beginning of the battle Lee had under his command, of all 
arms, 80,284 men, while the official returns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac show that General McClellan had present for duty on the 20th 
day of June, 1862, 115,102, but as this return included General Dix’s 
command of over nine thousand men at Fort Monroe, it is perfectly 
safe to say that McClellan had before Richmond, when the battle 
opened, one hundred and five thousand men with which to oppose 
Lee’s eighty thousand. 

We had about fifty-two thousand on the north side of the Chicka. 
hominy and twenty-eight thousand in the trenches on the south side. 


We have no means at hand of determining the numbers of the Army 
of the Potomac actually engaged at Gaines’s Mill and Cold Harbor, 
but this much we may confidently affirm: If with a superiority of 
force in all of at least twenty-five thousand and with his bridges se- 
cure and his communications intact, McClellan allowed his brave Lieu- 
tenant, Fitz John Porter, to be “overwhelmed by superior numbers,” 
he was guilty of a worse blunder than his bitterest critics have ever 
charged against him. 

It must be remembered, also, that the strong positions which Porter 
held, his skilfully constructed intrenchments, and the able handling of 
his powerful artillery went a long way towards making the odds 
greatly in his favor. I remember that on riding over the field the 
next day several of the positions seemed to me well nigh impregnable, 

and even Jackson exclaimed when he saw the position which Hood's 


Texans had carried: ‘“ These men are soldiers indeed!” Two years. 


later, when Lee’s veterans occupied these same positions, Grant's pow- 
erful army surged against them in vain. 
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General Lee sent the following dispatch to Richmond the night of 
the battle : 


His Excellency, President Davis : 


HEADQUARTERS, June 27, 1862. 


Mr. President,—Profoundly grateful to Almighty God for the signal 
victory granted to us, it is my pleasing task to announce to you the 
success achieved by this army to-day. The enemy was this morning 
driven from his strong position behind Beaver Dam Creek, and pur- 
sued to that behind Powhite Creek, and finally, after a severe contest 
of five hours, entirely repulsed from the field. Night put an end to 
the contest. 

I grieve to state that our loss in officers and men is great. We sleep 
on the field, and shall renew the contest in the morning. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
R. E. Les, General. 


The reception of the news of our great victory at Cold Harbor and 
Gaines’s Mill by the people of Richmond may be better imagined than 
described. All day long the sound of the conflict echoed through the 
city, and old men, women and children crowded on the tops of the 
houses or on the neighboring hills where they could distinguish the 
smoke of the battle and hear even the rattle of the musketry. Soon 
the stream of wounded began to pour in, and tidings of 2 great victory 
to spread through the city and cause general rejoicing, which was only 
marred by mourning for the gallant dead and anxiety for the wounded, 
many of whom belonged to Richmond families. I can never forget the 
scene presented at our field hospitals that night. Our victory had been 
purchased at a fearful cost of life and limb, and the sight of the dead 
and wounded (comparatively new to us then, but alas! fearfully com- 
mon afterwards) affected to tears strong men “ unused to the melting 
mood.’ My own regiment (the Thirteenth Virginia) carried into that 
fight 301 men, and lost 157 of them killed and wounded, and I remem- 
ber that when our sturdy Colonel (J. A. Walker, afterwards a distin- 
guished General,) saw so many of his brave fellows lying dead or 
wounded, his frame shook with emotion and he wept like achild, I 
could fill columns with incidents of that fearful night. I have space for 
only one or two. There were in my old company (the “ Louisa Blues’’) 
when we entered the service, five brothers named Trice, the sons of a 
widowed mother. One of them was discharged in the autumn of 1861 
on account of ill-health, but against his own earnest protest. He at 
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once went to the Fifty-sixth Virginia regiment, joined another Louisa 
company, was wounded twice at Fort Donaldson, but refused to leave the 
field until he was at last shot through the heart while acting with most 
conspicuous gallantry. At Gaines’s Mill two others of the brothers 
were instantly killed and fell side by side. Another had been sent to 
the rear with some prisoners whom he had captured on the advance 
skirmish line, but he turned over his prisoners to some one else more 
willing to remain in the rear, and he himself hurried to the front, 
Failing to find his own regiment, and seeing the Fifty-sixth Virginia 
about to go into the charge, he asked permission to take the place of 
his brother who fell at Donaldson, and went with them into the thickest 
of the fight where he was wounded five times and refused to leave the 
field until he fell insensible. This brave fellow afterwards recovered so 
far that, although he lost one of his eyes and was so severely wounded 
in the leg that he could not march on foot, he joined a cavalry company 
and did valiant service to the close of the war. It was a touching 
scene to see the fifth brother, himself severely wounded, ministering to 
his brother who was supposed to be mortally hurt, and preparing the 
bodies of his two dead brothers to send home to his widowed mother. 

And I remember five other brothers in the Orange C. H. Company, 
two of whom were killed and one wounded in this battle, and all of 
whom were killed before the close of the war. 

We were very illy provided with hospital stores, many of our sur- 
geons were inexperienced, some of them utterly incompetent; and my 
heart bleeds afresh at the remembrance of the sufferings of our poor 
fellows, which might have been sooner alleviated with a better organi- 
zation. And if the sufferings of our own men were great those of the 
large number of the wounded of the enemy who fell into our hands 
were necessarily greater. General Lee’s orders were to “treat the 
whole field alike,” and to care for friend and foe without distinction, 
and we did the best we could, but with our limited number of surgeons, 
and scant supply of hospital stores and appliances, it was impossible to 
attend promptly to all, and it were too great a tax on human nature 
not to attend to our friends first. Yet, if I had not lost afterwards the 
diary kept at the time I could give the names of a number of Federal 
soldiers to whom I ministered, and who, if now living, would remem- 
ber the “‘ rebel chaplain” who dressed their wounds, shared with them 
his rations, and, while seeking to give them spiritual comfort, carefully 
avoided speaking any word which might offend “ Union ” ears. 

But I must hurry on with my narrative. “The situation” on the 
morning of the 28th of June was peculiar and somewhat problematical. 
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McClellan still largely outnumbered Lee, and it seemed doubtful 
whether he would throw his whole force, by the lower bridges, to the 
north side of the Chickahominy and give battle again for his base at the 
White House—boldly strike for the capture of Richmond by attack- 
ing the lines held by Magruder in the hope of carrying them before 
Lee could come to their help—or retreat to a new base on the James. 

Northern historians have severely criticised McClellan for not 
adopting the second plan, which they assert would have secured the 
capture of Richmond, and some Southern writers have concurred in 
this view. Even General Magruder seems to have had serious appre- 
hensions on this point, for he says in his official report: ‘“ I considered 
the situation of our army as extremely critical and perilous. The 
larger part of it was on the opposite side of the Chickahominy, the 
bridges had all been destroyed, but one was rebuilt, and there were but 
twenty-five thousand men between his—General McClellan’s—army of 
one hundred thousand men and Richmond.” But General Lee seems 
to have had no such apprehensions, as he remarked on General Ma- 
gruder’s report: “General Magruder is under a misapprehension as to 
the separation of the troops operating on the north side of the Chicka- 
hominy from those under himself and General Huger on the south 
side. * * * The troops on the two sides of the river were only 
separated until we succeeded in occupying the position near what is 
known as New Bridge, which occurred before 12 o'clock M. on Friday, 
June 27th, and before the attack on the enemy at Gaines’s Mill. 

From the time we reached the position referred to, I regarded com- 
munication between the two wings of our army as re-established. 

The bridge referred to, and another about three-quarters of a mile 
above, were ordered to be repaired before noon on Friday, and the 
New Bridge’ was sufficiently rebuilt to be passed by artillery on Friday 
night, and the one above it was used for the passage of wagons, ambu- 
lances and troops early on Saturday morning. 

Besides this, all other bridges above New Bridge, and all the fords 
above that point, were open to us.” 

The simple truth is that the works in front of Richmond, as then 
manned, were impregnable to direct assault, and if McClellan had tried 
it he would have sustained a bloodier repulse than Grant received at 
Cold Harbor two years later, and meantime General Lee would have 
so moved the victorious columns of Jackson, Longstreet, Stuart and the 
Hills as to have cut off ali hope of a successful retreat. He acted very 
wisely in determining to retreat, and he certainly planned and con- 
ducted the movement with consummate ability. 
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I shall not enter upon any detailed description of those days of re- 
treat, pursuit, and battle, but shall rather confine myself to. several 
salient points, and to some incidents of those stirring scenes. The 
loaded train of ammunition which an engine with full steam on hurled 
into the Chickahominy, amid the explosion of hundreds of shells; vast 
camps with their burning debris; vast Federal hospitals with their 
thousands of wounded ; stores of every description half burned; thou- 
sands of stands of small arms; abandoned cannon, wagons, pontoon 
trains, etc., ll told of a vast army making a hasty retreat. The un- 
certainty of McClellan’s intentions, the wooded character of the coun- 
try, the ignorance of our officers of the topography and the failure of 
some of his subordinates to carry out his orders, all put General Lee at 
great disadvantage, gave McClellan twenty-four hours the start, and 
saved his army from utter destruction. 

General Jackson was delayed by the necessity of rebuilding Grape- 
vine bridge over the Chickahominy, and did not put his column in 
motion until “early dawn” of the 29th. It was on this occasion that 
the incident occurred in which figured Captain C. R. Mason--widely 
known in Virginia as “the Napoleon of railroad contractors"—whom 
Jackson had attached to his staff as chief of pioneers. Anxious to 
build the bridge and join in the pursuit of the enemy, Jackson sent for 
Mason, told him his wishes, and ordered him to be ready to begin the 
bridge, “so soon as the engineers could prepare the plan and specifica- 
tions.” The veteran bridge builder at once replied: “Never mind the 
pictures,General! If you will just send me men enough who will wade 
in the water and tote poles, I will have the bridge ready by the time the 
engineers can prepare the pictures.” Jackson cordially seconded his 
efforts, the bridge was ready in a marvelously short time, and the 
“foot cavalry” were again on the road. But the swamps of the Chick- 
ahominy were very different from the firm ground of the Shenandoah 
Valley. McClellan obstructed the roads by every possible device, and 
our progress was very slow. 

Had General Lee’s plans been carried out on June 30th at Frazier’s 
farm, instead of the heroic fight which Longstreet and A. P. Hill were 
compelled to make against overwhelming odds, and with long doubtful 
result, Jackson’s corps would have crossed White Oak Swamp at a 
point which would have planted them firmly on the enemy's flank and 
rear, and Malvern Hill and Harrison’s Landing would never have be- 
come historic. 

“Even great Homer sometimes nods,” and even Stonewall Jackson 
was not infallible. General Wade Hampton insisted that he could 
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force the crossing of the swamp, and the passage of Colonel Munford 
with his cavairy regiment across at one point and back at another 
proved that Hampton was right; but Jackson contented himself with 
a feeble effort to repair the bridge, and remained all day an idle spec- 
tator of the gallant fight by which Hill and Longstreet finally drove 
the enemy from this field to the much stronger position of Malvern 
Hill. I have heard a number of our ablest military critics speak of 
this, and they did not hesitate to declare that Jackson made here a 
great blunder. The question is so interesting that I give the explana- 
tion of Jackson’s warm personal friend and chosen biographer (Rev. Dr. 
R. L. Dabney, who was then serving on his staff.) He says (page 466): 


“On this occasion, it would appear, if the vast interests dependant 
on General Jackson's co-operation with the proposed attack upon the 
centre were considered, that he came short of that efficiency in action 
‘for which he was everywhere else noted. Surely the prowess of the 
Confederate infantry might have been trusted, for such a stake as Lee 
played for that day, to do again what it had so gloriously done, for a 
stake no greater, on the 27th; it might have routed the Federal in- 
fantry and artillery at once, without the assistance of its own cannon. 
Two columns pushed with determination across the two fords at which 
the cavalry of Munford passed over and returned—the one in the 
center, and the other at the left—and protected in their onset by the 
oblique fire of a powerful artillery, so well posted on the right, would 
not have failed to dislodge Franklin from a position already half lost. 
The list of casualities would indeed have been larger than that pre- 
sented on the 30th, of one cannoneer mortally wounded. But how 
much shorter would have been the bloody list filled up next day at 
Malvern Hill? This temporary eclipse of Jackson’s genius was prob- 
ably to be explained by physical causes. The labor of the previous 
days, the sleeplessness, the wear of gigantic cares, with the drenching 
of the comfortless night, had sunk the elasticity of his will, and the 
quickness of his invention, for the once, below their wonted tension. 
And which of the sons of men is there so great as never to experience 
this? The words that fell from Jackson's lips, as he lay down that 
night among his staff, showed that he was conscious of depression. 
After dropping asleep from excessive fatigue, with his supper between 
his teeth, he said: ‘Now, gentlemen, let us at once to bed, and rise 
with the dawn, and see if to-morrow we cannot do something.’” 


But, alas! the golden opportunity had passed. McClellan had done 
something. He had concentrated on Malvern Hill his powerful artil- 
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lery, and had so disposed his infantry as to make this the strongest 
position yet assaulted by either army. 

Malvern Hill commanded all of the approaches to it and all of the 
surrounding country, so that while McClellan had three hundred pieces 
of artillery in position to belch forth their thunder and hurl missiles 
of destruction on every side, and his gunboats guarded his left flank 
and threw into our ranks immense projectiles, which our boys called 
“lamp-posts,” the Confederates were able to use only a few guns, 
Still McClellan’s army was dispirited by disaster and retreat, while 
Lee’s was flushed with victory. The Commander-in Chief felt confident 
of success, and issued orders for a general and simultaneous attack to 
be opened by Magruder and D. H. Hill. But Magruder was misdi- 
rected by his guide and was late getting into position. Hill mistook 
the signal, and, attacking alone, displayed distinguished ‘gallantry only 
to meet a bloody repulse. Magruder attacked later and with the same 
result. Some ground was gained, mistakes were rectified, and prepa- 
rations made for a more determined assault, which must have carried 
the position ; but darkness suspended the battle, and at 10 o'clock 
McClellan began to withdraw and to resume his retreat to Harrison's 
Landing. Our loss here was about five thousand men, and though 
technically a Confederate victory (since we held the battle-field and 
buried the enemy's dead), yet there was a general ieeling in the army 
that we did not pine after any more such victories. 

But the thunders of Malvern Hill and the groans of the wounded 
and the dying could not deprive our ‘people of that propensity for a 
practical joke which seemed inherent in the average Confederate sol- 
dier, and several very amusing incidents occurred. Jackson's chief of 
staff was Rev. Dr. R. L. Dabney, one of the ablest divines in the 
South, whose conspicuous gallantry is so well known, that he will, I 
am sure, pardon me for repeating a joke I heard at his expense. Soon 
after he came to Jackson, about the beginning of the Valley campaign, 
a swearing Colonel had said that he meant to go and hear that map 
preach as often as he could, “for,” said he “he is not any more afraid 
of bullets than the rest of us sinners, and besides he preaches like the 
very d—1!" And General Ewell, after hearing him preach on the 
heavenly rest, exclaimed, as he saw him one day conducting a battery 
into position under heavy fire: “ Ha! it seems the prospect of getting 
quickly to his rest is no more cheering to him than to us reprobates.” 
(Ewell was then a very hard swearer, but he afterwards became an 
earnest Christian and a devout churchman.) A few days before the 
battles around Richmond, Dr. Dabney preached a sermon in which he 
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took strong Calvinistic grounds on special Providence, and told the 
men that they need not dodge in the battle, since every shot and shell, 
and bullet, sped on its way under the guidance of a special Providence, 
and hit just where and just whom the loving Father, who watches the 
fall of the sparrow, and numbers the hairs on the heads of his saints, 
should direct. 

A distinguished officer told me that during the battle of Malvern 
Hill he had occasion to report to General Jackson, and after hunting 
for some time found him and his staff under one of the heaviest fireshe 
had ever experienced. Soon Jackson directed those about him to dis- 
mount and shelter themselves, and Dr. Dabney found a place behind 
a large and very thick oak gate post, where he sat bolt upright with his 
back against the post. Just then there came up Major Hugh Nelson, 
of Ewell’s staff—a gallant gentleman and a devout churchman, who 
had heard Dr. Dabney’s sermon, and whose theological views did not 
fully indorse its doctrine—and, taking in the situation at a glance, rode 
direct for the gate post of ‘ Stonewall’s” Chief of Staff, and giving him 
the military salute coolly said: ‘Dr. Dabney, every shot, and shell, 
and bullet is directed by the God of battles, and you must pardon me 
for expressing my surprise that you should want to put a gate post be- 
tween you and special Providence.” 

The good Doctor at once retorted: “No! Major, you misunderstand 
the doctrine I teach. And the truth is, that I regard this gate post as 
a special Providence, under present circumstances.” 

Just before the opening of the battle two preachers who had come to 
see after friends in the army, ventured up to our front lines without 
realizing that they were liable to be under a heavy fire. But when the 
cannonade opened they discovered that they had duties in the rear, 
and started back in a brisk walk, which was finally quickened to a run 
through a wheat field, as the hurtling shells burst all around them. 
One of them was a very small man, and the other quite large, and as 
they retreated through the troops some wag of a fellow raised the cry, 
“Run little preacher—the big preacher’ll catch you,” and the rest at 
once caught up the refrain and sang it to an old negro melody as long 
as they were in hearing— 


“ Run little preacher, 
The big preacher’ll catch you.” 


But, perhaps, the grimmest joke of the occasion was the one which 


General Lee got off at the expense of General Magruder—as gallant 


gentleman as ever drew sabre, and one whose courtly manners won 
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for him the soubriquet of “Prince John.” -Magruder had been un- 
fortunate the day before; his guide had misdirected him and he got up 
late and his attack was made at too late an hour to secure promised 
support. Yet he felt that his brave fellows, who had so long baffled 
McClellan at Yorktown, were capable of driving him from Malvern Hill, 
and he burned for the privilege of trying it again. Accordingly, about 
two o'clock in the morning, the day after the battle, he sought General 
Lee and said: “ General, I came to submit a proposition to you. If you 
will allow me to charge those heights at daybreak with my whole com- 
mand, I pledge you my honor as a soldier to carry them at the point of 
the bayonet.” 

General Lee replied with that quiet twinkle which always betokened 
something good: “I have no doubt that you could now do so, General; 
but I have one very serious objection to your making the attempt.” 
“What is that? What is that?” exclaimed Magruder, who hoped to re- 
move the objection, and saw glory and honor in the present opportunity. 
“Tam afraid,” replied General Lee, “that you might hurt my little 
friend Major Kidder Meade; our friends, the enemy, left some time 
ago, and he is over there reconncitring.” 

The testimony of all the army correspondents, of citizens along the 
route, and of the officers of the Army of the Potomac themselves, is that 
the retreat to Harrison’s Landing was very precipitate, and that the 
army arrived there in a very demoralized condition. 

Stuart got possession of the heights which completely commanded the 
camps at Westover, and which, if occupied and entrenched by infantry 
and artillery, would have compelled McClellen to surrender at discre- 
tion all of the men he could not hurriedly send off on transports. Gen- 
eral Stuart’s “ Notes on the War,” on file in the archives of the Southern 
Historical Society, prove this. But it may be best to show it from 
Federal authority. 

General McClellan wrote to the Adjutant-General, at Washington, on 
the night of the battle of Malvern Hill, as follows: 


“My men are completely exhausted, and I dread the result if we are 
attacked to-day by fresh troops. If possible, I shall retire to-night to 
Harrison's Bar, where the gunboats can render more aid in covering 
our position. Permit me to urge that not an hour should be lost in send- 
ing me fresh troops. More gunboats are much needed.” 


The “Committee on the Conduct of the War” says in their report: 


“The retreat of the army from Malvern Hill to Harrison’s Bar was 
very precipitate. The troops, upon their arrival there, were huddled 
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together in great confusion, the entire army being collected within a 
space of about three miles along the river. No orders were given the 
first day for occupying the height, which commanded the position. Nor 
were the troops so placed as to be able to resist an attack by the 
enemy ; and nothing but a heavy rain, thereby preventing the enemy 
from bringing up their artillery, saved the army there from destruction. 
The enemy did succeed in bring up some of their artillery, and threw 
some shells into the camp before any preparations for defense had been 
made.” 

“On the 3d of July the heights were taken possession of by our 
troops, and works of defence commenced, and then, and not until then, 
was our army secure in that position.” [Extract from the “ Report of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War” (United States Congress), 
part I, page 27.] 

General Casey testified as follows : 

“The enemy had come down with some artillery upon our army 
massed together on the river, the heights commanding the position not 
being in our possession. Had the enemy come down and taken posses- 
sion of these heights, with a force of twenty or thirty thousand men, 
they would, in my opinion, have taken the whole of our army, except 
that small portion of it that might have got on the transports. I felt 
very much alarmed for the army until we had got possession of those 
heights and fortified them. After that it was a strong position.” ([Ibid, 
page 446. ] : 

These heights would have been occupied and intrenched by our in- 
fantry and artillery, but Stuart—dashing, gallant, glorious “ Jeb.” 
Stuart—could not resist the temptation of “stirring them up,” and so. 
soon as his advance cavalry squadrons reached these heights he sent for 
Pelham, the heroic “ boy artillerist,” and a section of his horse artillery, 
which he ordered to open on the camps. The confusion in McClellan's 
camps showed how completely these hills commanded them, but it at 
the same time showed McClellan that he must occupy those hills or all 
was lost. Stuart was momentarily expecting Longstreet, and resisted 
the strong force sent to dislodge him until Pelham had fired his last 
round, and then he learned to his chagrin that Longrstreet had again 
been misled by his guide and was six miles away. There was nothing 
left him but to withdraw, chuckling over the confusion he had pro- 
duced in the camps of the enemy. General Lee’s orders were for an 
immediate attack on McClellan's position, but Jackson, who reached 
the field first, decided, after a careful reconnoissance, that the position 
was too strong to be assaulted and took the responsibility to order a 
halt, which General Lee reluctantly approved. 
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Thus ended the seven days of battle. In General Lee’s congratu- 
latory order, dated July 7, 1862, he says: 

“The General commanding, profoundly grateful to the only Giver of 
victories for the signal success with which he has blessed our arms, ten- 
ders his earnest thanks and congratulations to the army, by whose valor 
such splendid results have been achieved. On Thursday, June 26, the 
powerful and splendidly-equipped army of the enemy was intrenched in 
works vast in extent and formidable in character, within sight of our 
capital. To-day the remains of that confident and threatening host lie 
upon the banks of the James River, thirty miles from Richmond, seek- 
ing to recover, under the protection of his gun- boats, from the effects of 
his series of disastrous defeats. * * * * The immediate fruits of 
our success are the relief of Richmond from a state of siege; the rout 
of the great army that so long menaced its safety; many thousand 
prisoners, including officers of high rank, and the capture or destruc- 
tion of thousands of arms, and fifty-one pieces of artillery. The ser- 
vice rendered to the country during this short but eventful period can 
scarcely be estimated, and the General commanding cannot adequately 
express his admiration of the courage and endurance and soldiery con- 
duct of the officers and men. These brilliant results have cost us many 
brave men; but while we mourn the loss of our gallant dead let us not 
forget that they died nobly in defence of their country’s freedom and 
have linked their memory with an event that will live forever in the 
hearts of a grateful people.” * * * 

General McClellan’s famous 4th of July order was intended to keep 
up the courage and spirits of his troops; but there can be but little 
doubt that the Army of the Potomac fully realized that their “ change 
of base” was compulsory, not optional, and that they were just now 
more concerned in providing for their own. safety than in the capture 
of Richmond. On the other hand the Army of Northern Virginia felt 
that they were masters of the situation. 





The Work of the Southern Historical Society in Europe. 
LETTER FROM MAJOR SCHEIBERT. 


We have several times had occasion to call attention to the fact that 
our Papers have been doing a most important work in giving our friends 
an Europe the material for vindicating the name and fame of our Con- 
federate leaders and people, and in affording to those willing to do ug 

ustice the means of doing so. 
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The following private letter from our gallant friend, Major I. Schei- 
bert, was not intended for publication, but it is so interesting as illus- 
trating the point to which we have referred, that we take the liberty of 
publishing it, and beg that our friend will excuse us: 


HirscHBERG Prussia, 
13th October, 1881. 
Rev. J. Wm. Jones : 

My Dear S1z,—I hope you have not forgotten your old Southern 
friend; but I have not received the Sournern HistoricaL PAPERS 
since the month of April. You know how deeply I am interested in 
your PAPERS, and how I appreciate the valuable military study they 
afford me. 

I am proud to say that the combined efforts of Heros Von Borcke 
and myself have brought it about that in the German-Prussian army 
nothing concerning the civil war in America is so in fashion as accounts 
of the deeds of Southrons. 

Sherman and Grant, the pets of ten years ago, are forgotten, and 
Lee, Jackson and Stuart are now the favorite heroes of our officers. 

Your friends will be interested by the statement that many of the 
Southern organizations have been a pattern for ours. 

For the first time the cavalry has studied Stuart's movements, and 
General Von Schmidt, the regenerator of our cavalry tactics, has told me 
that Stuart was the model cavalry leader of this century, and has 
questioned me very often about his mode of fighting. 

It will doubtless be of interest to you to know what parts of your 
HisroricaL Papers I have translated, and commended to our German 
armies. Among them are the following: 

General Early’s “ Relative Strength of the Confederate and Federal 
Armies.” 

McCarthy's “ Detailed Minutie of Soldier Life.” 

Stuart’s Report of “Cavalry Operations in 1863.” 

Stuart’s Report of the “ First Maryland Campaign.” 

General R. E. Lee’s “ Report of the Chancellorsville Campaign.” 

Field Letters from Lee's Headquarters. 

General Fitz Leee’s Address on Chancellorsville. 

Colonel. William Allan’s Address on “ Jackson’s Valley Campaign,” 
(with maps.) 

“Lee and Gordon at Appomattox.” 

Hubbard's paper on “ Operations of General Stuart Before Chancel- 
lorsville.” 
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Pierce’s Attempts at Escape from Prison. 

Colonel Patton’s “ Reminiscences of Jackson's Infantry.” 

“ Kirkland, the Hero of Fredericksburg.” 

Major McClellan's address on “The Life and Campains of General 
J. E. B. Stuart.” 

“ Two Specimen Cases of Desertion.” 

General J. E. B. Stuart’s “ Report of the Gettysburg Campaign ” 
(with map.) 

I have also translated many interesting parts of your Life of Lee. 

I have also published biographies of R. E. Lee, Jackson, Stuart and 
Mosby, besides my larger History of the War. 

I do not mention these things to glorify my poor efforts to bring my 
friends out of their modest shade into the clear sunlight of truth, but 
I do wish to prove to my old gallant and noble comrades of the South 
that I have not been ungrateful to their country and her heroes, whom 


I admire so much. Your obedient servant, 
I, ScHEIBERT, Major. 


We need not comment on the above letter further than to say that if 
we had done nothing else than to afford our noble friend the material 
which he has so well used, then our work has not been in vain, and 
we have the ground of another strong appeal to our friends to sustain 
us in its further prosecution. 

Of course we have sent Major Scheibert duplicates of the numbers 
of our Papers which he failed to receive, and shall continue to mail 
them to him regularly. 





Notes and Queries. 


Was “ Cedar Run” (Slaughter’s Mountain) a Federal victory ? 


We had always thought that the Confederates won that field. It so 
happened that our Brigade (Early’s), and our own Regiment (the 
Thirteenth Virginia Infantry) opened the battle—that we saw the 
enemy driven back some two miles—and that General Early having 
charge of the “truce to bury the dead” which the enemy asked, and 
Jackson granted, we witnessed the burying of the poor fellows who 
had been killed in their vain efforts to break through “ the Stonewall,” 
and that we conversed with a number of Federal officers who frankly 
admitted that “the Foot Cavalry” had given their old friend “ Stone- 
wall’s Quartermaster” a very sound drubbing. 
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But we have seen a newspaper report of a paper read by Rev. F. 
Denison, Chaplain of the First Rhode Island Cavalry, before the “ Sol- 
diers and Sailors Historical Society of Rhode Island,” in which he 
makes, concerning this battle, the remarkable statement (if rightly 
quoted): “ The field remained with the Federals.” 

We have not had the privilege of seeing the full text of Chaplain 
Denison’s paper [we should be glad to do so] and we are at a loss to 
imagine the grounds upon which he puts this claim. Surely he does 
not accept mow Pope’s Munchausen dispatches, and the popular ac- 
counts in the northern newspapers of the day, which claimed every 
battle as a “ Union victory.” 


Desired an Owner for a Watch—A gentleman, a citizen of Brook- 
lyn, New York, who served as an officer of the Thirteenth New York 
volunteers in our late war, desires to convey to the next of kin or legal 
representative of its deceased owner, a watch which was taken from 
the body of a first lieutenant of the Eleventh Virginia infantry, who 
was killed at the battle of Five Forks, about 3 P. M., April 1, 1865. 
We will take pleasure in being the medium of any desired communica- 
tion.—R. A. Brock, Richmond, Va. 


Can New England rightly claim Captain John Smith as one of her 


heroes 2? 


It is very well known that poor old Virginia “lost pretty much all 
by the war”; in fact northern writers have almost forgotten that we 
had a /*tory down in this part of the country. George Mason, Pat- 
rick Heury, Edmund Pendleton, John Marshall are forgotten names; 
even Washington divides honors with Abraham Lincoln. We were 
not quite prepared, however, to see Captain John Smith transferred to 
the New England Pantheon; but we find a review in the New York 
Times of a work by Charles Dudley Warner, published by Henry Holt 
& Co., entitled: “The Admiral of New England. Captain John 
Smith, Sometime Governor of Virginia and Admiral of New England. 
A Study of his Life and Writings.” We are pretty well gobbled up. 
What about the Peaks of Otter and Rock-fish Gap? Are they on the 
Penobscot River ?—Central Presbyterian. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE DELAY IN THE ISSUE OF THIS NUMBER has been made much greater than we 
had anticipated, although we announced in our last that there would be delay. 

We will simply say, by way of apology, that any irregularity of issue is far 
more distasteful to us than it can possibly be to our readers, that it has never oc- 
curred when we could prevent it, and that we think we see our way clear to more 
regular issues in the future than for the past year. But we beg to remind our sub- 
scribers that we have fully redeemed our promise that they should have their “ full 
quota of numbers and of pages.” 





RENEWALS FoR 1882 ARE Now DUE, and we beg our friends to send on the $3 at 
once, Please do not conclude that you will wait ’till the close of the year, and 
then buy the whole set; for even if you should be able to do that, which is by no 
means certain, we are, in the meantime, compelled to raise the cash to pay for the 
printing, and you ought to help us to the extent of at least your subscription. 
Send on, then, your renewal, and see if you cannot secure us at least one new sub- 
scriber. 


THe AnnuaL MEETING oF THE CoNFEDERATE ARMY AND Navy SoclEty oF 


MaryYLaAnD was held at Raine’s Hall, Baltimore, on the evening of the 19th of 
January, 1882, McHenry, Howard, President, W. L. Ritter, Secretary. The reg- 
ular routine business was transacted, and the following officers were elected :— 
President, Lieutenant McHenry Howard; Vice-Presidents, Major-General Isaac 
R. Trimble, Major W. Stuart Symington, Lieutenant D. G. Wright, Captain W. L. 
Ritter, Sergeant Frederick Ruff, Lieutenant-Colonel James R. Herbert, Major. 
Harry Gilmer, Private D. Ridgely Howard, Private John F. Hayden, Lieutenant 
Chapman Maupin, Captain J. Blythe Allston, Lieutenant Winfield Peters; Re- 
cording Secretaries, Corporal Robert M. Blundon, Private George T. Hollyday; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. J. Smith; Treasurer, Captain F. M. Colston Execu- 
tive Committee, Brigadier-General Bradley T. Johnson, Lieutenant W. P. Zollin- 
ger, Major-General George H. Steuart, Major F. H. Wigfall, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Lyle Clarke, Sergeant W. H. Pope, Private H. H. Garrigues; Chaplains, Revs. 
W. U. Murkland, John Landstreet, B. F. Ball, W. M. Dame, Frederick S. Hip- 
kins, and Father H.S. McGivney. 

The Secretary of the Southern Historical Society being present by special invi- 
tation, was cordially received and given the most favorable time and a most 
patient hearing as he presented the claims of the Society, and urged that all Con- 
federates should give it not only warm sympathy, but, as far as they were able, 
hearty support. 

At the conclusion of the address the Maryland Society unanimously voted the 
Southern Historical Society one hundred dollars ($100) out of its treasury, and 
appointed a committee (consisting of Generals B. T. Johnson and I. R. Trimble, 
Captain W. P. Zollinger, and Lieutenants Gwathmey and Winfield Peters) to de- 
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vise ways and means of affording further pecuniary help to our Society. This 
action of the Maryland soldiers was generous and timely, and will be of the highest 
importance to our great work, not only in the substantial aid afforded, but in stimu- 
lating our friends elsewhere to help until the Society shall be placed on a firm 
financial basis, and prepared to do in a more satisfactory manner the grand work 
before us. 

We need scarcely add, that the warm grasp and cordial greetings of our old com- 
rades were none the less pleasant because of this generous, practical sympathy. 














THE AssocIATION OF THE MARYLAND LInE was organized last summer in Balti- 
more, and “all persons who were citizens of Maryland, on April 19th, 1861, and 
who subsequently were duly commissioned, or mustered into the military or naval 
service of the Confederate States, and served honorably therein,’’ are eligible to 
membership, 

The following officers were elected July 22nd: President, Brigadier-General 
Bradley T. Johnson. Board of Governors: Major-General I. R Trimble; Briga- 
dier-General George H. Steuart; Lieutenant-Colonel Jas. R. Herbert; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert Carter Smith; Captain Jno. W. Torsch; Captain McHenry Howard; 
Lieutenant W. P. Zollinger; Sergeant Wm. H. Pope; Private Ridgley Howard; 
Private George C. Jenkins; Private Frederick Marston. Corresponding Secretary, 
Surgeon Jno. N. Monmonier. Recording Secretary, Captain Geo. W. Booth, 
Treasurer, Private Lamar Hollyday. 

The Association is proceeding vigorously to carry out its objects, the chief of 
which (besides its social and benevolent features) are “to collect, preserve and 
perpetuate all such evidence as can be found, of the services of the Maryland 
Line in the Army of Northern Virginia, and of all other Marylanders in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the Confederate States, and to make a complete record 
of their names and achievements, so as to present to posterity the evidence of the 
honorable service of every Maryland man who fought under the Confederate flag, 
on land or sea.” 

We desire to commend most heartily these objects to the imitation of similar or- 
ganizations elsewhere. Many of our Confederate Associations have “a good time 
generally” at their “reunions and banquets,” but they fail to make any practical 
provision for writing and preserving their history. 































THE DEATH OF CoLoNEL GEoRGE WyTHE MounrorD, which occured suddenly at 
his residence in Richmond, on the night of January 9th, 1882, has caused uni- 
versal sorrow, and leaves many a vacant place which had been so well filled by 
this accomplished Virginia gentleman. Others have fitly spoken his eulogy as the 
able, incorruptible, efficient, State officer, the good citizen, and the man above re- 
proach in all of the relations of life. 

We shall miss him, especially, as one of the most punctual, genial and efficient 
members of our Executive Committee, one of the most devoted Confederates, and 
one whose facile pen had made valuable contributions to our history. At the re- 
organization of the Society in 1873 he was elected Secretary and Treasurer, and 
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filled the office with marked ability until” the winter of 1874, when other pressing 
‘duties impelled him to resign. 

Full of years, full of labors, full of honors, this Virginia gentleman of the old 
school leaves behind him a stainless record and a hallowed memory. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


I.—THe OvurBREAK oF REBELLION. By John G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Sec- 
retary to President Lincoln; late Consul-General to France, etc. A pre- 
liminary volume, describing the opening of the war, and covering the 
period from the election of Lincoln to the end of the first battle of Bull 
Run. 

II.—F rom Fort Hewry to CortntH. By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of the 
Superior Court, Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and Brevet Major Gene- 
ral U. S. V., commanding First division, Seventeenth corps; in 1862, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twentieth Ohio, commanding the regiment at 
Shiloh; Treasurer of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. The nar- 
rative of events in the West from the summer of 1861 to May, 1862; 
covering the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the battle of Shiloh, 
etc., etc. 


These two volumes, from a series of twelve volumes on the “ Campaigns of the 
Civil War,” we have received from the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
through Messrs. West & Johnston, of Richmond. 

They are gotten up in the best style of the book-maker’s art, are sold at $1 per 
volume, and, while we have not yet found time for a careful perusal, seem to be 
written in a very fair spirit, though they abound in mistakes, which we shall 
take the liberty of pointing out in future numbers of our Papers. 

This series of the Messrs. Scribner will no doubt prove a valuable contribution 
to history; but it is to be regretted that they did not commit the writing of some 
of these volumes to the many able Confederates, who could give ‘‘ the other side.” 
Perhaps, however, they intend to have another series of twelve volumes written 
by Confederate soldiers. We shall see. 


THEON. A TALE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Satur Nern 
Roacg, of Louisville. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We propose to give hereafter some extracts from this charming little book, that 
our readers may judge for themselves of its merits. We have only time now tosay 
that its inet plot is skillfully woven, its story is sweetly téld, and its versifica. 
tion is of a high order of merit. 

We believe that this is Mrs. Roach’s first attempt at authorship, but this book 
will at once rank her among our sweetest singers, and we predict for her a brilliant 
literary career. The volume is, of course, a fine specimen of the book-maker’s art, 
and should find a place in many homes. 


CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA IN AUGUST, 1862. By Masor F. 
Manco Lp, of the Royal Prussian Engineers. 


We had hoped to receive ere now a review of this able book from a competent 
German scholar and critic, who has it incharge. But meantime we advise all who 
read German to procure a copy, with the assurance that they will find it an able 
and impartial account (from an —— Prussian officer who has studied both 
sides) of the splendid campaign, by which our peerless Lee unhorsed the champion 
braggart, John Pope. 


THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS lose nothing in interest or value un- 
der their new management, but seem to improve every month. 
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PIEDMONT AIR LINE 


THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE and DIRECT LINE to 
ATLANTA, MACON, MONTGOMERY, 
PENSACOLA, MOBILE, 

NEW ORLEANS, GALVESTON, HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO, AUSTIN, 


and other Texas points. 


Macon, Columbus, Eufaula, Jacksonville, 


f AND ALLOTHER POINTSIN | 


| SOUTHW EST GEORGIA and FLORIDA. 
Service Twice Daily to the South and Southwest. 


THREE TIMES DAILY TO ATLANTA. 


CARRYING THE GREAT U. Ss. MAIL. 


Perfect Puliman Car Service throu Shout the entire s ystem. 
A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 






































Lj ere MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


JOHN 8. BARBOUR, President. 
On and after SUNDAY, December 18, 1881, Passenger trains will run as follows: 


South Bound. 
Washington——Leave 
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Gordonsville——Arrive. 
Charlottesville 
Lynchbarg——Arri 
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North Danville... 

North Bound. 
North poeeeee=aere- sncces coccesessnscosees 
Danville. ee ese 
Lynchburg... 
Charlottesville... 
Gordonsville.. 
Alexandria—— . Ta. 
Washington os 5 p. m. 20 D. m 

Mail, Southward, connects a’ Charlottesville with Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Rast and West. 
At Lynchburg connects with Norfolk and Western Railroad, through Southwest Virginia, to Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock and Texas—and at Danville with Richmond and Danville 
Railroad to South and Southwest. 

Express Trains t with Rich d and Danville Railroad at Danville for all points in South, 
Southeast, Southwest and East. 

Express Trains northward make close connection at Charlottesville for Richmond. 

Fast Mail connects at Danville to all points on Richmond and Danville Railroad, and Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, and all Southern Texas. 

MIXED TRAINS for Main Line leave Alexandria daily, except Sunday, 8.55 a. m. and 1.00 p. m., 
and returning, arrive at Alexandria 305 p.m. and 12.20 p. m. 

For MANASSAS LINE, leave Washington 7.10 a. m. and Alexandria 7.45 a m. daily, except Sun- 
day; arrive at Strasburg at 12.22 p. m, connecting with the Valley Road East and West, and at 
river for Luray. Leave Strasburg 1.50 p. m, arriving at Alexandria at 5.55 p. m. 

MIXED TRAIN FOR MANASSAS DIVISION leaves Alexandria daily, except Sunday, at 8.00 a, m., 
arriving at ga at 5.25 p.m, and returning leaves Strasburg at 5.25 a. m., arriving in Alexandria 
at 3.°5 p. 

For Middleburg, daily (except Sunday) connection at Plains station. 

For Upperville, regular connection at Delaplane. 

For Washington, Rappahannock, daily counec'ion except Sunday at Culpeper. 

For WARRENTON, leaye Washington at 7.10 and 11.20 a. m. daily. 

All trains make good connections at Washington to and from North and West. 

4&@ ATLANTA SLEEPER leaves Washington at 7.10 a m., running through without change. 

Pullman Sleeping-Cars between Washington and Charleston, 8. C., without change, on 11.20 p. m. 
train. 

Pullman Sleeper between Greensboro’ and Augusta, Ga., on 7.10 a. m. connection. 

Mark’s Adjustable Chair Cars are run on night trains between Washington and Danville. 

Through tickets at lowest rates to all important points in the United States. 

Mail Trains in both directions make close connection at Franklin Junction to and from ali points 
on Franklin Division. 

Pullman Sleepers will run between Washington and Atlanta on Fast Mail. 

MERCER SLAUGHTER, G. T. A. 
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THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, 
being the first point of land lying westward between the capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north, 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth ; al) passenger steamers running to and from those cities touch at the pier, 
going and returning, with the United States mails, landing only twenty rods from the hotel, which is 
substantially built and comfortably furnished; has hydraulic passenger elevator, gas and electric bells 
in ail rooms; water, rooms for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the country, and as a resort for the pleas- 
ure-seeker, invalid, or resting-place for tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house, with 
accommodations for about seven hundred guests, presents inducements which certainly ure not equaled 
elsewbere as a summer resort or cold weather sanitarium ; the invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South and cool sum- 
mers of the North. For sleeplessness and nervousness the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and 
the lullaby of the ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, buta few feet frum the bed room win- 
lows, are most hopeful soporifics at the Bygeia. For further informatioy address by mail or telegraph 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


CHEAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY! 


EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINE. 


OPENED THROUGH KENTUCKY TO 
te LEXINGTON, CINCINNATI, &*LOUISVILLE, -@a 


Making direct connections at these cities for the entire 


SOUTHWEST, WEST, AND NORTHWEST. 

RATES OF FARE are as low as by any route, and from many points they,are 
LOWER THAN BY ANY OTHER LINE —this being the SHORTEST ROUTE 
in existence. ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, and Texas Points. 
TO CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, Etc. 

Before selecting your route, write to one of the Agents named below for full infor- 
mation ; you will save money, and avoid frequent and unpleasant changes of cars. 

NOTE THIS.—A new and handsome coach runs daily.from Richmond, Gordons- 
ville, Charlottesville, Waynesboro’, Staunton, and Williamson’s, to LEXINGTON, 
KY., and CINCINNATI, O., WITHOUT CHANGE. There is no extra, charge 
for seats in this coach. 

Pullman Sleeping Coaches daily between Williamson’s 

and Huntington. 

REMEMBER, that the Chesapeake and Ohio Route can ticket you and transport 
you to-any point 

WEST, NORTHWEST, OR SOUTHWEST 
more cheaply and comfortably,.with less number of changes, than any other route. 
C. C. DOYLE, Passenger Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 
P. H. WOODWARD, Passenger Agent, Staunton, Va. 
J. C. DAME, General Southern Agent, Richmond, Va. 
C. W. SMITH, General Manager; 
H. W. FULLER. General Pass. Agent. 
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GREAT VIRGINIA HIGHWAY! 


It is acknowledged to be the MOST DIRECT ROUTE between 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, 
RICHMOND, LYNCHBURG, 


And ALL CITIES in the SOUTHEAST and NORTHEAST to the 


WEST, SOUTH and SOUTHWEST.. 


SOLID TRAINS 
from NORFOLK—its marine terminus—to BRISTOL, Tennessee, through the 
finest mineral and agricultural section of the State; crossing the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany mountains, and delivering passengers into the thriving cities and towns of 
the WEST with greater speed and more comforts and pleasure en route than any of 
its competitors. 


PULLMAN CARS on Night Trains. 

The NORFOLK AND WESTERN is not only the initial, but the mMosr 
IMPORTANT link in the OLD RELIABLE VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE AIR 
LINE. The most perfect and well managed system for the prompt and expeditious 
handling of freights ever inaugurated between the cities of the NORTH and 
EAST and the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 

FRANK HUGER, 
Sup’t Trans., Lynchburg, Va. 
N. M. OSBORNE, 
Master Trans., Petersburg, Va. 
L. S. BROWN, 
Gen’l Trav. Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 
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PEABODY INSTITOTE OF BALTIMORE, 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


INSTRUCTION WILL BEGIN ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1ST, 1881 


ASGER HAMERIK, Director, Professor Theory of Music. 

Professor PAOLO BARALDI, Vocal Instruction. 

Professor FRITZ FINCKE, Vocal Instruction. 

Madame N. FALK AUERBACH, Piano Forte Instruction. 

Professor B. COURLAENDER, Piano Forte Instruction. 

Professor H. A. ALLEN, Violin Instruction, Teacher of Organ and Piano. 

Miss ELISHA BARALDI, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Pamphlets of the course and terms of instruction, and requisites for admission, 
can be obtained at the Institute. The clerk of the Conservatory will be in the office 
on and after the first day of September, and the professors will be present on and 
after the fifteenth of September to receive pupils. 
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| HOLLINS SNSTSTUTE, 


BOTETOURT SPRINGS, VA. 


Officers and Teachers. 

CHARLES L. COCKE, Genera§ Supefintendent. 

Mrs. E. S. CHILDS, Associate ‘Ptincipat. 
WILLIAM H. PLEASANTS, Latin and "Natural Science. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR THOM, M. A., English and French, 
Miss BETTIE D. FOWLKES, History and Moral Science. 
H. L. PAULI, German. 
CHARLES |.. COCKE. A. M , Mathematics 
Mrs. Pror TURNER, Calisthenics and English. 
Miss SALLY L. CO ‘KE (Assistant), Latin and French 
Miss M L. COCKE (Assistant), Mathematics and Ge:man. 
Miss SALLY B: RYLAND, Preparatory School. 

Music and Art. 


H. L. PUALI, Director and Piano; THEO. PRESSER, Piano and Theory ; 
Miss F. J. DOUGLAS, Vocal Culture and Singing; Miss JULIA PORCHER 





| Piano and Singing; Miss B. D. FOWLKES, Art. 


Domestic Department. 
Mrs. COCKE. Mrs, DAVIDSON. Mrs WHITE. 
The 39th annual session will open 14th September. Address, for circulars, 


C. Hi. COCKE, Business Agent. 


UN IVERSITY OF VIRGIN IA. 


The Session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues until the Thursday before the 4th | 
day of July ensuing. 

The Institution is organized i in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL COURSES | 
OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, Medicine, Engineering | 


} and Agriculture. 


- THE EXPENSES of the student (except such as enter the practical labortories), exclu-ive of the | 


| cost of text- books, clothing and pocket money, are from $346 to $391, according to Schools selected; 


or, for those who economize by messing, these expenses are from $266 to $300. No charge for tuition | } 
to candidates for the ministry unable to meet the expense. | 
Apply for Catalogues to Wm. WERTENBAKER, Secretary, P. O., University of Virginia, Albemarle | 


JAB. F. HARRISON, M. D., Chairman of the oSnculty- 


“VIRGIN LA FEMALE IN ST TITUTE, 
STAUNTON, VA. | 
Mrs. General J. E. B. STUART, Principal. 
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(THE NEXT SESSION OF NINE MONTHS OPENS SHPTEMBER 15, 1881. | 


A FULL CORPS OF SUPERIOR TEACHERS. 
ADVANTAGES UNSURPASSED. 
BUILDING COMMODIOUS AND COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 
BEING HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED WITH GAS. 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN WELL-ARRANGED BATH-ROOMS. 


Special attention paid to the health of the pupils. Terms moderate. 
For catalogues apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL. | 
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SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


$3 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE—ORGAN- OF THE SOUTHERN: HISTORI 
CAL SOCHETY, PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND EDITED BY THE 
SECRETARY, REV. J. WM. JONES, D, D. 


The mnain object of eur publication is to-collect aud preserve for (he faturechistorian material for a 
true history of the causes, progress, atid results of the great war for Sontheta  Indépendence, while af 
the same time regar! will be paid to the yenéral history o! the Southern States; 


The publication of this Monthly wag only begun the Istoof January, 1876 but das alveddy « ttained 
&@ HIGH REPUTATION both in this country and in Europ:. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, says that no, “ Library, public or private 
which pretends to historical fullne3s, €au afford fo be without these rolumes, and the Londo Saturday 
Review says that they contain a mass of information relative to the late-war, vcithout a ‘parefil study 
of which no historian however limited his scope, sliould- renture to treat any fragment of that most interest- 
ing story. 


We number among our subcribers the most distinguished of our Confederate leaders, many of the 
ablest soldier of the Federal army, anda large number of those’ in all sections who are interested in 
historical matters ; and the universal verdict.of the. press, as well as of our subcribers, has been one of 
highest ecommendation)of the interest and, value of our Papers. 
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